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For the New-Yorker. 
O DROOP nor THOU! 


O pRooP not thou !—I cannot bear 

To see thy brow such sadness wear ; 

To see the light of thy once glad eye 

Grow dim with the shadows that on it lie; 

To mark thy cheek grow thin and pale, 

And know thatthe strength ef thy heart doth fail ; 
To catch thy lip’s desponding tone— 

How could [ bear, my own! my own! 


nished convenient representations of algebraic and fluxional 

equations. Instead of teaching the immortality of the soul, 

the skies were associated in their minds only with sines, tan- 

gents, and logarithms. In reading the book of Nature, they 

were content with the ‘ letter which killeth,’ without heeding 
| the inner sense of its life-giving spirit. Instead of developing 
| the philosophical religious ideas of the infinite, the perfect, 
| the eternal, the beautiful, and the good, the highest effort of 
| their science was a forced and painful conception of the sente, 
| the mathematician’s infinity of space or quantity—a concep- 
| tion named from its imperfection, in its very nature incomplete, 
| ever wearying the mind by the suggestion of endless addition, 
| fading away whenever attempted to be realized, and utterly 
| vanishing when dissociated from the forms ef space and 
| matter. 

Any other subject would have done as well, had it afforded 
| as clear illustrations of their favorite science. It was, after 
| all, mere calculation ; and it made but little difference whether 
| their mathematical symbols found their appropriate equival- 
| ents in the parabolic orbits of the comets, the masses and dis- 
| turbing forces of the planets, the path of the military project- 
| ile, the computation of the strength of timbers necessary to 
| resist it, or the calculation of chances and annuities. A well 

constructed orrery, so made as to exhibit perfectly all the 


Il. 
I sometimes think my ine hath been 
The blight upon thy being’s scene ; 
For, since thy let was joined with mine, 
Hath many a grief and care been thine! 
And yet—one joy for thee to gain— 
To save thy heart one moment’s pain— 
Hath ever been my chiefest thought, 
Compared with which, all else were nought! 


Iil. 
But droup not! to my hours of blight 
Thou lendest oft the sunbeams’ light; 
And now that this cold time hath come, 
And cares are round Affection's home, 
O let me chase those cares away 
With whispered hopes of a brighter day, 
And to thy troubled thoughts impart 
The influence of a loving heart! 


from elliptical orbits, would have answered their purpose full 


| in the heavens. 


| Plato, and concludes in the following eloquent strain : 


E. J. E. | As long as the mind rests only in natural, and ascends not 
Jan, 1841. | to moral causes, it makes but little difference whether we study 
THE IRIS or LITERARY MESSENGER: A Montary Maca- —_ the a of the ee re mae a or en insect. ie 
aixe. No. II!. Jauuary. Published for the Proprietors at No. | ©ither case the minute philosopher finds a satisfactory resting- 
647 Broadway. Pp. 46. 8 vo. place for his narrow soul; and facts have shown, that men of 


' . || this order of mind may unite the highest degree of mathemat- 
A lack of space la-t week compelled us to defer notice of | ical acumen, with a spirit dead to every emotion beyond the 


this unpretending Monthly for January. It is a very respect || barren contemplation of mere physical phenomena. But this 

able number, though there is in it only one article of any spe- || was not the astronomy of Newton. His mind aimed at higher 

cial merit. We allude tothe one upon the ‘Study of the | truths, and sought in spiritual contemplation, and the study of 

Heavens,’ and we hesitate not to say that this would be a| the Holy Scriptures, for that science, in reference which to 
: : ‘ P the study of astronomy, and the observation of physical phe- 

gem in any monthly with which we are acquainted. The || nomena, should only be regarded as means to an end. 

hand of a scholar is in it: not of a merely fashionable scho- || In this sense, the Grecian philosopher zealously recom- 


lar. one who has skimmed the surface of some few classical | ss °. “aa of the — + er Taye for the youth- 
books, looked into the grammars of some half dozen modern | ee ye prs aipes Sea a” 
: . i| r . 
languages and who bas learned to play the flute and the fool | And in this sense may all, (even those of us who have not the 
with equal ability; but of one who has given himself for!’ means or opportunity of pursuing it accurately as a science,) 
years to toilsome study and unwearied thought—who has || make it the subject of devout and interesting contemplation 
y J é 6 P 

sounded all the depths of classical wisdom, and whese heart Almost every ene of our clear winter evenings, the Heavens 
has become humbled under a conviction of the infinite extent || °*° brilliantly epreed above cal heads, and invite us to leave 

: Aaa for a season the soul-contracting though necessary pursuits of 
of being and of knowledge. He announces his Opinions with earth, and look out upon the glorious prospect +4 
no flourish of trumpets ; but in a quiet, unostentatious man- 
ner, and in straightforward, unaffected English language, he Rage poner ped —, F 
bas given utterance to thoughts of bigh and loftyimport. The } , pat tne doom aan ¢ whens seetina’ 
main purpose of the article is to develope the spirit in which | — —— a 
the Ancients read, and in which we ought to read, the starry f ; " ‘ 
language of the heavens. Not because a knowledge of it | Does the mind naturally feel an interest in the objects of a| 


will enable us to measure longitude and make almanacs, eught || which were seen and handled by those who preceded us in. 





“ Those isles of light, 





we to study astronomy ; but that we may thus come to a clear | ages long since gone; this passion, (another distinctive evi- | 


perception of the infinite superiority of the spiritual over the | dense of the soul’s immortality, may be gratified whenever we | 
natural—that we may read there the recorded proofs of our |, “2008 to contemplate ‘ the moon walking in brightness,” and 
own immortal B ttieaiion | he the fi the hosts of heaven, as night after night they are marshalled 

ortality an p alive in our hearts ame of j above us. Can we feel no emotion of mterest at the sight of 
reverence for the great Creator. He contends that the wri- || the same objects which fixed the gaze of the Argonautic sailor, | 
tings of La Grange, D’Alembert and even La Place do no: | or the Argive warrior on his return from Troy; which sug- | 
tend thus to make us reverent and deeply wise. 


. | pictured in the nightly heavens above his head? Ordo we} 
Say what we will of the devout tendencies of astronomy, if 
the study of it did not make these nen atheists, it did not at 
t cure them of it. Whilst sweeping with their telesco 
the very heaven of heavens, they were guilty of the folly 
inced by the Psalmist, and could say in their hearts 
there is no God but gravitation—no power superior to Na 
* * > 


That same Orion, which is mentioned by Amos, the shep- 
herd-prophet of Israel, flames every night in unequaled gran- 
deur on our southern meridian—whilst above it may yet be 
| seen the Piciades of Job, and below it the burning Sirius, so 
often mentioned by the Grecian poets. Who would not look 
out upon the glorious hosts which God's right hand has mar- 
shalled to attract his theughts, and draw the soul from earth 
to the study of its native heavens? Night after night myri- 
| ads of shining worlds, with all the swelling associations of 
| thought to which they give rise, invite our contemplation. Let 





a * 
They were not astronomers in the highest and purest sense 
of the term. They were math ici and that, too, of 


the highest order, who used the skies for their diagram. The 
study of the heavens was, with them, subservient to the differ- 








| phenomena of central forces. and all the variations arising || 


as well as the glorious architecture which God has established || 


The writer gives us some fine philosophical gems from jj 


remote antiquity; do we delight in looking upon those thiogs | drawing so near to heaven, 


| gested to the miad of the Greek his strange mythology, as | 


| wish to connect our meditations with the sacred volime? || 


| acy of our fallen race. that there should be those by whom 
months, and years, and lives are passed away in the low pur- 
suit ef wealth or 1 pl te whom there is nothing 
j in the universe but themselves and their own sordid enjoy- 
| ments; by whose grovelling wisdom all higher thoughts are 
regarded as the offspring of enthusiastic or visionary minds ; 
who read no lessons in the sky, er learn to trace in its ever 
| expanded volume the evidence of their own immorwality, and 
their Maker’s glorious attributes. 








The article on German Literature is continued, as are also the 
‘ Metaphysical Fragments.’—We do not at all like the tale c¢ 
|*The Ruined Student.’ It is crude in its conception, im- 
| probable in incident, and on the whole a very poor specimen 
|of ‘cheap sentimentality..—This number contains also a 
| biographical sketch of William Burnet, Governer of this State 
|and New-Jersey in the days of our colonial dependence— 
|some respectable poetry and several spicy critical notices. 
| Gen. Morris is repaid with interest for his uncourteeus and 
| flippant notice of the ‘Iris’ in a recent number of his ‘ Mir- 
| ror.’—The Iris is published at $2 per annum. 


| 





From the London Metropolitan for January. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A STUDENT. 
i No. Il. ' 
i CRIMES OF A ‘GOOD MAN.’ 











| It is not pride of heart nor self-applause, 

\| But heaven-imp'anted Conscience, that we feel, 
li Which shews us Virtue’s never-changiag laws, 
Her lofty, self-rewarding crowa reveul ! Haller. 


| In a lonely valiey on the banks of the Neckar, replete with 
|| all the beauties of nature, there ao beautiful, but on this spot 
|| of a character sad and even sombre, rose an unpretending, 
| ancient manor-house. It was of simple structure, but mas- 
| sive, and bore the impress of antiquity. Ets mouldering walls 
| were grey, its ivied turrets green, rising above it, like Hope 
| upon a grave-stone. There was nd porch, no castellated 
| tower, with shattered battlements telling of past wars.— 
Through a Jow-arched door you entered the solemn hall: on 
| its raftered roof no storied tale, on its antique walls no knightly 
| blazonment, but the dark, green pines that waved against the 


| windows hung that silent chamber with an arras of shadow. 


|| Within it dwelt a grey-haired, pale old man, whe seemed 
| bent with cares, and still to smile beneath them. He was 
| quiet and unpretending, like his dwelling ; yet he had a pleas- 
| ing solemnity, a winning pensiveness, that made you fee! bis 
|| friend from the moment you beheld him. He was an uncle 
|| of Issendorff; thence I knew him, and, accompanied by my 
| unfortunate friend, I often strolled to that old man’s dwelling, 
| and passed away many an evening hour most pleasantly, and 
|| yet L scarce knew how. . 

|| Issendorff sometimes revealed to him the difficulties of his 
| situation, and always left him comforted by his advice, which, 
| though so good, he could not fellow. 

| One evening we found the old man more melancholy than 
| usual; he received us with a sadder smile, and with a warmer 
| welcome. He looked paler than bis wont—his brow white 
| as the hair that clung areund. How beautiful are the si!ver 
| locks of age! They look like a halo. itis as though the spirit, 
was already brightening with its 








lory. 

: We entered the ancient hall. Though it was a cold even- 
| ing of autumn, the fire had expired oa the hearth, and its 
| large and gloomy space yawned like a grave. The leaves 
| fell from the trees, and the gusty wind whirled them against 
| the casement. like the tapping of fingers. I could scarcely 
| forbear deeming it was a spirit calling that old man away 
| from his fireless hearth and his gloomy house. 
|  Issendorff!” he exclaimed ; “ I am going 
| “Where?” 
| Where!” 
| know not; but ’t is to a land whence none return.’ 
| “I hope you will be spared us many years longer, dear un- 
|ele. This is but a passing fancy ;.you must cheer up. And 
if you were, why fear? ‘The good all go to heaven?’ 

“ T heped for heavemonce ; but now I dare not!” 

“ And why? A’ll mortals are sinful, but you are the best 
of all I . All whospeak of you call you the good Count 

” 


“I know they do; and.eo Lthought myself. 5 believed I 
had never committed a crime. I searched my own action’, 


His voice sank and his eye quailed. “I 


J 





ential and integral calculus. The motions of the planets fur- |! us not give all our thoughts to earth. Alas for the degener- 








and was convinced I had not. And now—O God!” 
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Issendorff looked at me in amaze. “ Uncle!” he exclaimed, 
“Jet us replenish the fire, and wheel round your arm-chair.” 

“No! no!” cried the old man with gasping energy ; “‘ the 
fire in my heart is going out, and there shall be.none on my 
hearth. Oh! it is Gold, very cold! and so cheerless, within 
and without!” . , 

Thinking that the parexysm would pass away, and that it 
was only the weaknésg of age, we noticed him not. dear as he 
was to us, but began to converse on the affairs of my friend, 
which at that time already d a hopeless hue. | 

Seeing he was not attended to, the old man burst into tears. 

‘Thus it is!” he exclaimed. “Once I was young and 
strong inbody and intellect ; all gathered round me and sought 
me, and now that I am weak, perchance in both, they leave 
me alone, and [ may die, without any one to close my eyes 
and speak comfort to my departing soul.” 

« Not so, dear uncle!’’ cried Issendorff ; ‘‘ we are near you 
still, and we will not leave you. Chneerup! There are still || 
many bright days in store for you. But, alas! poor old man! 
you are not more deserted, more unhappy than I, and I am 
yet so young.” 

“ Then you are truly happy. Feel sorrow young, and you | 
will die happy ; the deathbed of the unfortunate is easy. But i 











journey when one is tired to death. But I did begin it, and 


| every word thrilled deeper than this thunder. 


| speak, and still it answered me, in that low, whispered, awful | 


wealth, and rank, and disappointments. I had grieved for 
them, but I had never felt thus. 
“‘ I tried to comfort myself by looking over my past life. | 
Oh ! it was a diffieult task!. It was like commencing a long 


arise from our grave than we could ever kindle in a lencthe..; 
life ! i He in a lengthened 

“T thought this heroism—it may have been, 
that moment I heard a voice within me, I weeded hans 
I knew it not. I saw by the pale quivering lip, pe 2 
sought comfort in the retrespection. All my actions I had || gleaming eye of the doomed soldiers, that the smiles and 
modeled according to what men considered the laws of right. 
I had always been an enthusiast for the good and the noble; 
if ever’tnan was faultless, I had deemed myse/f such. Had 
I not suffered for the good of my fellow-creatures—had I not | 
undergone misery and privation to serve them? Was I not 
justified in hoping for comfort in the retrospection? What 
good must I not rave done ? 

‘« Thus I said to myself, aloud, as one who fears to be alone, 
but there was a lurking conscieusness of evil. I paused.— 
Good heaven! I heard a still small voice answer me! Fear- 
fully it stole on the silence of the chamb The veice was 
most strange ; it was so low I scarce could hear it, and yet 
L listened, | 
Still I comtinued to | 


reft, the widow, the orphan, were present to their thoy 

I saw that recollections rolled over them, and half unnerved 

the bright memories of childhood and its promises, ; 
“I felt, as it were, a remorse for what 1 had said; but 

| T reasoned thus: Private feelings must yield to public 

the country commands thesacrifice. Do I not share the same 

fate ? But the broken hearts at home! Away, unmanly fap. 

cies! Be the spirit brave, and drink he cup of glory, 

the draught be death! [saw they wav'red, 1 saw many thought 

of those they loved, and half sheatheed the sword— Onward) 

I cried. ‘1f none will follow me to death, I go alone 
“Forth from its scabbard, as lightning from the cloud. 

leaped every blade, and lifting it above him, each soldier 

swore to die by my side. The foe came down, and eye, mm 

tone. It came from the depth of my heart, and I felt it was || of my valiant band was slain. I fought bravely, nay hero. 

she weten af Ged! cally. An old man, woe-stricken, on the brink of doom, sa 








and lo! the voice came from within me. 








my life has not been one of happiness, though I always thought | 
a good one; and yet I die in agony. Alas! how vain are our) 


‘“* The consciousness of my past actions now came over me. f it, and curses himself for having done so. They perished, | 
But the path that my memory would have traced was net the | was taken prisoner and escaped soon afterwards.. I alwa ‘ 


good intentions ! how little ean we rely upon the strength of | one that I was permitted to follow. I began with what I || thought this one of the proudest and brightest actions of my 


human wisdom! 


your high aspirations, your noble plans. It is well: cherish | 
them, they may lead to good ; but mistrust them—weigh well | 
every action before you commit it—yea, even every word !— | 
Wait, my children; I see a tempest coming across the moun- | 
tains. You cannot go home yet, therefore spend the evening 
with me, and I will reveal to you the cause of my sufferings, | 
and of my unavailing and too long delayed repentance.” 

He ceased, and, apparently exhausted, sank back in his | 
arm-chair Isserdorff walked to the window and opened it, | 
and in truth ea faint gleam of lightning flickered against the | 
casement, and partially lit the wails, gleaming on the time-sil- | 
vered head of our venerable host. The dead leaves awoke 
from their rest and rustled without, and the low wailing wind 
that precedes a storm crept among the long, withered grass. 


: 
|| not venture to act for ourselves, but suffer our actions, nay, 


'| our thoughts to be ruled by visionary laws. 


Dun clouds glided between the mountains, and a muttering of | 


thunder was distinctly audible. The air was keen with frost, 
making a thunderstorm, at that time of the year. the more 
surprising. It was evidently coming fast over Heidelberg, 
that lay a dark mass in the distance. 

A sudden gust arose, and a loud peal of thunder rattled 
overhead, casting its fire athwart the old tower of the far- 
famed castle. Issendorff shut the casement and turned away, 
for suddenly the old man moved and bent down to the ground, 
crying in anguish— 

“Oh! bark, hark! how the Eternal chides! 
eye lightens upon me! See how His almighty anger rolls 
aloft! And I am called hence, and must meet Him in His 
wrath! What if I die to-night! See, there is a hell in the 
sky!” 

We shuddered, for an awful expression dwelt in the coun- 
tenance of Danneberg. It was appalling to behold him sud- 
denly raise his time-bent form and stand before us with all 
the vigor of youth. There was a majesty in him, but it was 
that of the spirit. His eye shone forth with an unearthly 
light, but his body seemed wasting before the fire of his soul. 

For a time we did not venture to speak; we felt that we 
dared not intrude a common-place word upon his thoughts. 
We were awed in the deuble presence of the angry storm 
without and that sorrowing man within. The flashes came 
thick and fst; every moment the thunder pealed louder, and 
every mement his anguish seemed to increase. Never shall 
I forget the countenance with which he gazed upon the clouds. 
A dreadful thought seemed raging within him, but at length 
he grew calmer, reseated himself, and, motioning us to his 
side, began thus: 

“ [ need no prelude to what I am about te relate. You 
may think me insane, but I am not; though the sudden con- 


viction that he has committed endless crimes, forced upon a} 


man who thought his life exemplary, were enough to goad to 
madness in the hour of death. Speak not! I know what 
you would say, but I reveal the truth! Thus has my life 
been, and it is new on the point of ending.” 

In truth, we saw that the state of excitement under which 
he was laboring could not be sustained long, and that it was 
the last flickering of the lamp ere it expired. With feelings 
moved to agony, we listened. The Count resumed: 

“ Yesternight I was sitting alone on this same spot, by the 
expiring embers of my hearth. All was quiet in the house 
and without. The very air seemed dead, and hung heavy in 
the room. All was silent as thought. The walls louked bare 
and blank, the lamp burned dim, and I felt cheerless. Sud- 
denly a strange feeling came over me—e feeling of impending 
death. It was indescribable: a bodily chill and a foreboding 
in the spirit, that weighed me down. I looked around with 


a shudder, for one would feel thus if Satan had entered the 
room. I cannot tell why, but I knew that it was the dreadful 
warning, the first precursor of death! I never felt so before. 
Iam a care-worn man, but my cares 
they were mere i 


sat lightly on me, for 
: loss of friends, and 


O listen to me, Issendorff, and you, my | considered the first main action of my life, one that I had \| life—but 
young friend: now about entering life, you have, no doubt, || thought would alone entitle.me to eternal reward ; that dread- | cret. I was a murderer a thousand fold; and m 


|| is is not well done to speak lightly on serious themes, to one 


yesternight the hand of God unveiled the awful ge. 


i ; : : ethough 

| ful voice stopped me. ‘ That 1s not thy first sin,’ it breathed : | heard in tke dreacful silence of the midnight the henteeg 

| «thy catalogue of crime begins far sooner! Recollect! one || the hearts I had broken. , 

| evening in long past years, you met Dietrich Schaffner; he|)  “ The people obtained their liberty afterwards, by forej 

| was very young at the time, and his fiery imagination easily || !nterposition, and the bootless sacrifice of so many valian 

|impressed. You conversed with him, and the theme was | hearts is scarce known or recorded. Oh! listen not to th 

| God. Did not then whisper close to your heart, “ Forbear! || call of false glory, for its halo is a wildfire on a grave, and ity 
| laurel is a weed from hell. 

so wild of thought !”"—you conversed on ail the different codes | * * + ‘ 

and sects, and compared their relative merits; but it was | “ The Count Waldren was my true and dear friend; he 

more satire than discussion. Fate and the free agency of | had stood by me in many dangers, he had aided me in many 

| man became your subject. You said in conclusion: “* We| undertakings. I owed him a debt of gratitute, and tried» 

claim the possession of a free, unfettered soul, and yet dare || repay it. He was noble and wealthy, and did not want a 


of those they loved, of parents, wives and children—the ~~ 





See how His | 


How muat the! 





them? For my part, I would break fiom suck puerile gui-| 





\| for I feel, and so must every man, an immortal power within 
| me, that can think and act for itself. Why bow without in- 
|| quiry to the quaint fancies of visionary minds, clothed with | 
the names of merals and religion ? 
easily applied to any tenet.” These were thy words.’ 


“«T could not deny them, but I had spoken them without | 
| anevilintent. I had wished to assert the sovereignty of the | 
human will, but I had not thought that I was committing evil. 

|| ‘These words,’ continued the voice, ‘laid the train of | 
|| thought; they sank deep into the mind of thy young listener | 
| —they ruled the actions of his after life; he became self con- | 


cast upon a scaffold, and thou art the cause.” | 

“I shuddered and bowed down, for the weight as of a! 
world rushed over my heart. 
am I indeed unblest! Are actions I scarce heeded at the | 
| time—words I did not recollect for an hour, of such fearful | 





| self-applause intu the lowest gulf of despondency. With a/ 
| feeling of unutterable woe, I tried to wave away the visions | 
| of the Past, and te silence the dreadful voice: but the more | 


of that awful monitor loudened to a thunder !— 

“Oh! I cannot tell the feeling of utter wretchedness that 
seized me or the chill of horror that I felt, as recollection after | 
recollection rushed acress my mind. 

‘*T will not, cannot dwell on them, though they are burnt 
in characters of fire on my brain. Merciful heaven! strike 
me not yet with these bolts! I am unprepared!” 


The Count gazed at the lightnings, that now thronged thick 
and lurid in the sky, like the fancies of an evil heart. A 
darkness hung around, save where those fires melted dowrn- | 
ward from Heaven, like burning ore, and the trembling voice 
of that wretched man came low and heliow as ef one in the 
grave. 

“« My next crime,” he continued, “consisted in an action | 
that I thought one of my most meritorious. I had joined an| 
army of patriots—where I will not say, for many of the first | 
of our land are implicated in the event—it was ina far dis- | 
tant country. Brilliant victories crowned our endeavors for a | 
time; then we were beaten by overwhelming force. A scanty | 
band, which I commanded, still remained ; some of the loftiest | 
of the realm were in the number, and the noblest hearts that | 
ever beat te battle. Resistance was hopeless, and retreat 
was open—they might have all been saved. Many would 
not have been suspected, most would have been pardoned 
and attained happy years, surrounded by those they love ; but 
I advanced before them. 

““¢Comrades!’ I cried,‘ the way for flight is free, but 
freer is the road toglory! Your country demands a sacrifice, 
let us not survive its liberties, but seal them with our blood. 











service. 
eternal spirits smile at us! do you not feel humiliated before || 


|| dance, if [ thought [ were a plaything in the hatds of Fate, 


| 
} 


Is it thus [I have acted ? Then | 


|importance? At once I was dashed from the pinnacle of || 


I strove the thicker they thronged around me, and the tones i it 


sistance, but Providence gave me the power to render hime 


“ Large possessions and lordly castles were enjoyed bys 
young and distant relative of the count, but my friend said be 
had a right and laid claim to them; they formed almost the 
enly property of his competitor, Sigismund of Seedorf, who 
without them would become a captive beggar. 

‘Sigismund was en the point of being united to a noble 


These sacred names are || 2nd beautiful lady; they loved each other tenderly. I knew 


| it. Chance threw it into my power to render euch evidence 


| as caused my friend to gain the lawsuit—but the day before 
| the last hearing of the case, Sigismund Seedorff came to me. 


| “I know,” he exclaimed, ‘that you can make your friend 


|| gain the contested property. He is rich already and does not 


| want it, I shall be a beggar, and Henrietta’s father will with- 


hold his consent to her marriage with the landless outcast, 


{ . . 
JSident, thence reckless, fierce, and proud. He died an out- 5 oe fe ceo keem, mayiey webs, wil toe 


“Your argument, sir, is powerful,’.I replied, ‘ butit is use- 
| less. My conscience can never reproach me for doing thet 
| which is right; let every man have his right ; and it behooves 
every individual to do as much as lies in his power to accom 
| plish so desirable a result. if such were the case, the earth 
| would become a paradise. If the property belongs by right 
to you, it will be yours, for no subterfuge is used, and the 
— are strictly honorable : you cannot deny that this is 
| fair! 

| *T donot; but is it merciful? It is just before man—is 
so before God? Supposing your friend to have a legal 
right—he is rich, but I shall become poor. I care not for my- 
seif—but—’ and his veice ialtered—‘ there are other hears 
will break !’ 

“‘T felt the appeal: something prompted me to yield. But 
alas! I reasoned—that bane of the soul—I reasoned with 
worldly reasoning. Were it not joining in a conspiracy 
against my friend? My evidence would decide the case} 
if withkeld, would place the antagonists in an equal position, 
—should J withhold it? No! The stoic mind, the duty of 
friendship, the debt of gratitude—all forbade ; and after the 
maturest consideration I decided upon supporting the cause 
of Ceunt Waldren. I felt convinced I was fulfilling the die 
tates of earth’s noblest feeling—friendship. My teart best 
proudly at the thought. On the morrow I repaired to the 
court of justice; several little incidents combined to warn me 
away. Was it the hand of God? does Previdence give ts 
these signs to guide us in our actions, as conscience does @ 
our thoughts? Yea, it doth, 

“ Upon my evidence Count Waldren gained his cause. The 
court was crowded to excess; Sigismund pleaded nobly 
touchingly. He gezed upon me as I advanced with & ook of 
appeal I can never forget. I felt it, but I would not heed it 
He heard his deom with a smile, as one prepared, and with® 
haughty, measured step he left the hall. 

‘« I know not what impelled me, ou that evening, to wander 
down to the lordly domain in which still dwelt Sigismundy4 
space of eight days was allewed him, within which it mu 
be resigned, and immediately upon hearing the decision he 
had repaired to his castle of Seedorf. 








I call on you all to die for your cause, A brighter flame will | 


“The night had already begun to close, when, following 
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one of those mysterious impulses which so often arise within 
us, I entered the lordly but deserted gate of the vast domain. 
The moonlight watched over it, and that was the only senti- 
nel, for the guards had left. The bonds of obedience te him, 
who was whilome lord of Seedorff, were broken, and the 
descendant of unnumbered ancestors was no longer 
jnaster in his own domain. As I proceeded down the stately 
avenue, I perceived some one before me walking at a slow 
and thoughtful pace—it was Sigismund. I drew back; but, I 
know not why, I could not refrain from following him at a 
distance. He advanced slowly beneath those venerable elms, 
and gazed around him with a pale and placid brow, as one 
witha breaking heart taking a last but calm farewell of dear 
familiar scenes.. He wandered long and far around his ancient 
; at length he returned to the terrace ef the castle, and 
then, taking some object from his breast, gazed on it intently, 
alternately gluncing at that and at the lordly towers depart- 
ing from his sway. I since learned it was the, miniature of 
Henrietta. He knew (he had told me) she was now lost to 
him—irrevocahly lost. 

“Long and immovably Sigismund stood in that thoughtful 
attitude, then turning slowly away, entered the portal and 
closed it behind him, as though shutting out the world. I 
heard his step ascending the marble staircase, I heard it re- 
yerberate in the vaulted hall, and every echo seemed to fall 

my heart. I felt as a midnight robber, intruding thus 
upon the sacred solitude of another’s home; but an indefina- 
ble feeling furced me to remain. I stood gazing intently on 
the majestic and beautiful pile before me, that rose sur- 
rounded by solitude, silence, and moonlight. 

“ A window at this moment opened in a lofty tower, and I 
beheld Sigismund leaning his last adieu to his dear-loved 
home. It was closed; the night wore; and still, as by a 
charm, I stood riveted to the spot. After a time, a faint red 
gleam leaped against the casement, and a shot reverberated 





within the castle. Instinctively I knew the cause. I was! 
motioniess with horror; and as I stood thus, methought [| 
heard an echo of that seund in the heavens above me, and a | 
feeling came over me that it was the registry of that deed | 
against ree before the throne of God. A consciousness of evil | 
and a remorse seized me, but I soon dispelled it;—the deed 
ison his head, Ireasoned. Poor unhappy man! to peril his | 
soul for earthly baubles !—Z have done my duty. I rushed to! 
the castle, and alarmed the household: my fears were true—| 
assistance was in vain. + * * * * 
“ Tt was in the midst of gaiety, at the board of my grateful | 
friend, that I heard of the death of Henrietta. They said she} 
had died of a decline—her malady was a broken heart. Al-| 
though [ had never seen her, I was truly grieved, but I ap-| 
plauded myself, notwithstanding, for what I had done. I had| 
followed the dictates of friendship to the utmost: I bad ful- 
filled the laws of honer, and not deviated from that path which 
the most mature consideration pronounced ‘the right.’ But | 
yesternight the spirit of God forced upon me the dreadful con- 
viction that I had erred—nay, more, tha: I had sinned a fear- 
ful sin, for I had stifled the voice of the eternal truth, and fol- 
lowing the dictates of human wisdom where the finger of the | 
Deity pointed to ‘the right’”’ 
The old count paused. Was it exhaustion ?—was it death? | 
He scemed outspent; but his eyes were still fixed upon the | 
storm, that rolied with unabated fury aloft. He roused him-| 
self from his death-like stupor with more than mortal energy. | 
“The storm is not yet over! We will depart together !”’| 
he cried in an impassioned tone. ‘ But my duty is as yet un-| 
finished ; [ must proceed,” he resumed, in a cold, sepulchral 
voice, as one reciting a task. He spoke of the dearest, the 
best hopes of his lite, in the same cold, indifferent manner. | 
It showed that already he felt belonging no more to earth and | 
earthly feelings; his heart had died within him, and his soul | 
still lingered around it, like a spirit around a tomb. 
“T have loved,” continued the spirit-broken mourner, “ and | 
Agatha deserved a better desti: y than to be linked with me. | 
She inclined toward Gerhard Von Stadenberg; but the heart’ 
is weak, and she became mine! Her deserted suitor left the} 
country: we thought no more of him! My lot became one! 
ofhardship. Agatha pined and died in the icy nerth, and [| 
was left with a cloud upon the sunshine of my life. Yet J 








never accused myself—I sooner murmured against what I | 
deemed the harsh decrees of Providence. But yesternight the i 
curtain was lifted from before a scene in the past. The self-| 
exiled Gerhard fell in battle, a victim of my selfishness, and | 
the shadow I had cast upon the life of Agatha falls coldly be- | 
tween me and the glory ofheaven. Yet { had never one mo- |! 
ment regretted having won her heart, never one moment held || 
myself responsible for Gerhard’s exile and end, er Agatha’s | 
sufferings and death! Alas! I have perverted the innocent |! 
mind—murdered the brave—brought ruin into families—bro- i 
ken noble hearts—and destroyed those I loved the best! while i 
I thought myself performing the most laudable actions, and || 

ing tae most excellent intentions, while all whe knew 
ine, deemed me one of the best of men. 

Thus far the Count had spoken in the same cold voice. He 
paused, and seemed struggling with his feelings. 

“Do you now wonder thet I should have no hope? or that 
even madness should burn in my brain?” he burst forth, with 
the tone of a maniac. “Dashed at once from my hight of 
bappiness—the strength of self-reliance! Oh mercy! mercy !/ 
My spirit is departing; I fel it ebbing; it is passing away 











from the earth, but the storm is above, and it cannot ascend 
to heaven, for a lightning will strike it from its path, and hurl 
it into the fires of the eter:al gulf. O save me! save me! 
See how those lights burn aloft! It is the eye of God, kindling 
and flashing in anger; it is fixed upon me, and I perish!’ 

We were horror-stricken! Count Danneberg fell back as 
one dashed to the ground, and remained motionless. At first 
we thought in truth a levin bolt had struck him, for the thun- 
der pealed with an awful burst—the walls tottered beneath 
the overwhelming sound. 

“ He is dead!” whispered Issendorf; “ his heart beats no 
longer.” 

We knelt by the side of the prostrate form; it breathed 
not; I cannot describe our feelings. 

The storm sunk with a sudden hush, and its retiring light- 
nings played distinctly across the towers of Heidleberg; still 
the old man remained motionless as the dead. The moon 
came forth and laid its light upon his brow, like the hand of a 
saint imparting a blessing. Wasit fancy? A smile appeared 
to steal over his lips and his countenance appeared more calm. 
It seemed as thongh he was being reconciled with his God. 
And in truth it might be thus; for the misfortunes he caused 
were not the result of evil intention, but of error. Do they 
not show that, mistrusting the sophistry of the mind, and the 
wisdom of the world, we must keep watch above our words 
and our actions? 

Sl »wly the dying man redpened his eyes, and gazed upon us, 

“*T am forgivea!”’ he breathed. ‘“ There is endless mercy 
in heaven !”’ 

His eyes still dwelt upon us calmly and kindly; gradually 
they grew dim; he breathed a long, deep sigh, and — 
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THE IDEAL. 
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Atas! that reasoning Age must sever 
Each bond that Youth, confiding, wove ; 
That cruel Time must chase for ever 
The dreams of Happiness and Love! 
Say, can no spell arrest the graces 
Of Life's young visions, fleeting by ? 
Or fix the billow’s changing traces 
That flows into Eternity ? 


Set is the cheerful sun that greeted 
My opening path with joy and light, 
And each ideal form has fleeted 
That swam before my infant sight; 
Past is the sweet belief that rested 
On baseless dreams that still betray, 
Of which that power my soul detested 
Reality has made his prey. 


As erst, with Passion’s wild imploring, 
Pygmalien clasped the senseless stone, 
Till Life’s strong current, fiercely pouring, 
Into its marble breast was thrown— 
’T was thus, with powerful Youth’s sensation, 
Round Nature’s form my arms I threw, 
Till life, and warmth, and respiration, 
From my poetic breast she drew. 


And sharing then the living fire, 
Forth into language wild she broke, 
And gave the kiss of warm desire, 
While pulse to answering pulses spoke. 
Life hlushed for me in every flower, 
And music swelled in every stream ; 
E’en Death’s cold forms defied the power, 
And lived and breathed in Fancy’s dream, 


Warmed by that fancied form's caresses, 
My soul, excursive, longed te stray, 


Love in the gay procession bounded ; 
Pleasure, with gold-encircled hair; 

High Glory’s front, with stars surrounded, 
And Truth, that courts the sun, were there. 


But oh! ere half their course was over, 
Those gay companions deemed it sped; 

How quickly then each faithless rover, 

} Each in succession, turned and fled! 

Then Pleasure passed and Wisdom faded, 

| And left unquenched the thirst of Youth, 

And Doubt with gathering mists o’ershiaded 
The sun of intellectual Truth. 


T-saw the crown, that shone so brightly 
On Glory’s brow, to others given ; 

I saw the spring-tide, fading lightly, 
Forsake the wintry face of heaven: 

And lonelier grew the wide expansion, 
And stiller, stiller grew the read— 

Hope, from her ever-distant mansion, 
Her paly radiance scareely showed. 


And who, of all the faithless minions, 
Remained to cheer the wanderer’s gloom, 
Nor spread e’en now, like them, his pinions, 
True from the cradle to the tomb ? 
Friendship, ’t was thou! the best and fairest, 
Whom never yet I sought in vain; 
Thou who the varied burden sharest 
Of added joy or lightened pain: 


And thou, like him the storm who gildest 
With many a sunny beam of joy— 
Employment, thou who slowly buildest, 
Yet laborest never to destroy. 
’T is she of Time’s unmeasured towers 
Who, brick by brick, the structure rears, 
Yet, from the debt of endless hours, 
Is striking minutes, days, and years. 
Syracuse, Jan. 12, 1841. 


| MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 


PARTS XXXVIII, XXXIX. 
CHAPTER LX, 

Krr stood as one entranced, with his eyes opened wide and 
fixed upon the ground, regardless alike of the tremulous hold 
which Mr. Brase maintained on one side of his cravat, and of 
| the firmer grasp of Miss Sally upon the other; although this 
| latter detention was in itself no smail inconvenience, as that 
fascinating woman, besides screwing her knuckles rather in- 
conveniently into his throat from time to time, had fastened 
upon him in the first instance with so tight a grip that even in 
the disorder and distraction of his thoughts he could not di- 
vest himself of an uneasy sense of choking. Between the bro- 

















and passive, until Mr. Swiveller returned with a police con- 
| stable at his heels. 

This funetionary being of course well used to such scenes, 
| looking upon all kinds of robbery from petty larceny up to 
| housebreaking or ventures on the highway as matters in the 
| regular course of business, and regarding the perpetrators in 
| the light of so many customers coming to be served at the 
| wholesale and retail shop of criminal law where he stoed be- 
| hind the counter, received Mr. Brass’s statement of facts with 
| about as much interest and surprise, as an undertaker might 

evince if required to listen to a circumstantial account of the 
last illness of a person whom he was called in to wait upon 
| professionally; and took Kit into custody with a decent def- 
| erence. 
| 4 We had better,” said this subordinate minister of justice, 
|“ get to the office while there ’s a magistrate sitting. I shall 
| want you to come along with us, Mr. Brass, and the—” he 
| looked at Miss Sally as if in some doubt whether she mighc 
not be a griffin or other fabulous menster. 


| ther and sister he remained in this posture, quite unresisting 
| 
j 





And pierce the deep, the last recesses 
Where slumbering animation lay. 
How bright the promised world extended! 
How fair the bud before it blew! 
How soon the brightest joys have ended! 
Those little joys, how cold and few! 
Not such the scene, when boldly daring, 
In fond Delusion’s dream entranced, 
No rein to check, no guidance bearing, 
Launched on its course my youth advanced. 
Far as the palest orb of heaven 
My wandering spirit knew to fly; 
And when his onward course was driven, 
Nought was too distant, wild, or high. 
For light his airy car upbore him, 
And free from toil his trackless way ; 
And gay the tribe that danced before him, 
The phantom sons of light and day. 


iT 
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“‘ The lady, eh ?” said Sampson. 


| Ah!” replied the constable. “ Yes—the lady. Likewise 
| the young man that found the property.” 
| “ Mr. Richard, sir,” said Brass in a mournful voice. 


“A 
| sad necessity. But the altarof our country, sir—” 

* You'll have a hackney coach, [ suppose?” ye gt 
‘the constable, holding Kit (whom his ether captors re- 
| leased) carelessly by the arm, a little above the elbow. “ Be 
|s0 good as tosend for one, will-you?” 
| © Bubhear me speak a word,” cried Kit, raising his eyes 
| and looking imploringly about him. ‘‘ Hear mespeak a word. 
more guilty than any one of you. Upon my soul I 
jam not. I, a thief! Ob, Mr. Brass you know me better. 
| Tam sure you know me better. . This is not right of you, in- 

” 


; #I give you my word, constable—” said Brass. But here 
\the constable interposed with the constitutional principle, 





is words be blowed;”’ observing that words were but spoon- 
meat for babes and sucklings, and that oaths were the food 
for strong men. © 
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“ Quite true, constable,” assented Brass in the same mourn- 
ful tone. “ Strictly correct. I give you my oath, constable, 
that down to a few minutes ago, when this fatal discevery was 
made, I had such cenfidence in that lad, that 1’d have trusted 
him with—e hackney-coach, Mr. Richard, sir; you ’re very 
slow, sir.’ 

‘* Who is there that knows me,” cried Kit, “‘ that would not 
trust me—that does not? ask any body whether they have 
ever doubted me; whether I have ever wronged them of a 
farthing. Wasi ever once dishonest when I was poor and 
hungry, and is it likely I would now! Qh, consider 
what you do. Hew can I meet the kindest friends that ever 
human creature had, with this dreadful charge upen me!” 

Mr. Brass rejoined that it would have been well for the 
prisoner if he had thought of that before, and was about to 
make some other gloomy observations, when the voice of the 
single gentleman was demanding from above stairs what was 
the matter, and what was the cause of all that noise and hur- 
ry. Kit made an involuntary start toward the door in his 
anxiety to answer for himself, but being speedily detained by 
the constable had the agony of seeing Sampson Brass run out 
alone to tell the story in his own way. 

‘* And he can hardly believeit, either,”” said Sampson, when 
he returned, ‘‘ nor nebedy will. I wish [ could doubt the evi- 
dence of my senses, but their depositions are unimpeachable. 
It’s of no use cross-examining my eyes,”’ cried Sampson, 
winking and rubbing them; “they stick te their first account, 
and will. Now, Sarah, I hear the coach in the Marks; get 
on your bonnet and we’Il be off. A sad errand! a moral fu- 
neral. quite !’” 

“Mr. Brass,” said Kit, “do me one favor. Take me to 
Mr. Witherden’s first.” 

Sampson shoek his head irresolutely. 

“Do,” said Kit. “‘My master’s there. For Heaven’s 
sake, take me there, first.” 

“‘ Well, I don’t know,” stammered Brass, who perhaps had 
his reasons for wishing to show as fair as possible in the eyes 
of the notary. ‘‘How do we stand in point of time, consta- 
ble, eh?” 

The constable, whe had been chewing a straw all this while 
with great philosophy, replied that if they went away at once 
they ceulll Gave time waite, but if ey stood shilly-shally- 
ing there any longer they must go straight to the Mansion 
House; and finally expressed his opinion that that was where 
it was, and that was all about it. 

Richard Swiveller having arrived inside the coach, and 
still remaining immovable in the most commodious corner 
with his face to the horses, Mr. Brass instructed the officer to 
remove his prisoner, and declared himself quite ready.— 
Therefore the constable, still holding Kit in the same manner, 
and pushing him en a little before him, so as to keep him at 
about three quarters of an arm’s length in advance (which is 
the professional mode) thrust him into the vehicle and fol- 
lowed himself. Miss Sally entered next ; and there being now 
four inside, Sampson Brass got upon the box, and made the 
coachman drive on. 

Still completely stunned by the sudden and terrible change 
which had taken place in his affairs, Kit sat gazing out of the 
coach-window, almost hoping to see some monstrous pheno- 
menon in the street which might give him reason to believe he 
was ina dream. Alas! Every thing was too real and famil- 
iar; the same succession of turnings, the same houses, the 
same streams of people running side by side in different di- 
rections upon the pavement, the same bustle of carts and car- 
riages in road, the same well-remembered objects in the 
shop-windows ; a regularity in the noise and hurry which no 
dream ever mirrored. Dream-like as the story was, it was 
true. He stood charged with robbery; the note had been 
found upon him, though he was innocent in thought and deed ; 
and they were carrying him back a prisoner. 

Absorbed in these painful ruminations, thinking with a droop- 
ing heart of his mother and little Jacob, feeling as though 
even the consciousness of innocence would be insufficient to 
support him in the presence of his friends if they believed 
him guilty, and sinking in hepe and courage more as they 
drew nearer to the notary’s, poor Kit was looking earnestly 
out of the window, observant of nothing,—when all at once, 
as though it had been conjured up by magic, he became 
aware of the face of Quilp. ’ 

And what a leer there was upon the face! It was from the 
open window of a tavern that it looked out; and the dwarf 
had so spread himself over it, with his elbows on the windew- 
sill and his head resting on both his hands, that whst between 
this attitude and his being swoln with suppressed laughter, he 
leoked puffed and bloated into twice his usual breadth. Mr. 
Brass on recognising him i diately stopped the coach. 
As it came to a halt directly opposite to where he stood, the 
dwarf pulled off his hat, and saluted the party with a hideous 
and groterque politeness. 

““Aha!”” he cried. ‘“ Where now, Brass? where now ? 
Sally with you too? Sweet Sally! And Dick? Pleasant 
Dick! And Kit? Honest Kit!” 

“ He’s extremely cheerful!” said Brass to the coachman. 
“Very much so! Ab, sir—a sad business! Never believe 
in honesty any more, sir.” 

“Why not?” returned the dwarf. “‘ Why not, you rogue of 
a lawyer, why not?” ; 





—= 


| 
} 


| point, sir. I believe the ns.ae of one of these gentlemen is 


head. “ Found in his hat, sir—he previously left alone there 
—no mistake at all, sir—chain of evidence complete—not a 
link wanting.” ; 

‘* What !”’ cried the dwarf, leaning half his body out of the 
window, “‘ Kita thief! Kita thief! Hahaha! Why, he s 
an ug.ier-looking thief than can be seen any where for a 
penny. Eh Kit—eh? hahaha! Have you taken Kit jnto 
custody before he a ctime and opportunity to beat me! Eh 
Kit, eh?” And with that he burst into a yell of laughter, 
manifestly to the great terror of the coachman, and pointed to 
a dyer’s pole hard by, where a dangling suit of clothes bore 
some resemblance to a man upon a gibbet. 

“Is it coming to that, Kit!” cried the dwarf, rubbing his 
hands violently. ‘“‘Ha ha ha ha! What a disappointment 
for little Jacob, and for his darling mother! Let him have 
the Bethel minister to comfort and console him, Brass. Eb 
Kit, eh? Drive on, coachy, drive on. Bye-bye, Kit; ali good 
go with you; keep up your spirits; my leve to the Garlands— 
the dear old lady and gentleman. Say I enquired after’em, 
will yeu? Blessings on’em, and you, and on every body, Kit. 
Blessings on all the world!” 

With such good wishes and farewells, poured out in a ra- 
pid torrent until they were out of hearing, Quilp suffered 
them to depart ; and when he could see the coach no longer, 
drew in his head, and rolled upon the ground in an ecstasy of 
enjoyment. 

When they reached the notary’s, which they were not long 
in doing, for they had encountered the dwarf in a bye street 
at a verylittle distance from the house, Mr. Brassdismounted; 
and openisg the coach dvor with a melancholy visage, re- 
quested his sister to accompany him into the office, with the 
view of preparing the geod people within for the mournful 
intelligence that awaited them. Miss Sally complying, he 
desired Mr. Swiveller to accompany them. So, into the office 
they went; Mr. Sampson and his sister arm-in-arm; and Mr. | 
Swiveller following, alone. 

The notary was standing before the fire in the outer office, | 
talking to Mr. Abel and the elder Mr. Garland, while Mr. | 
Chuckster sat writing at the desk, picking up such crumbs of 
their conversation as bappened to fall in his way. This pos- 
ture of affairs Mr. Brass observed through the glass-door as || 
he was turning the handle, and seeing that the notary recog- | 
nised him, he began to shake his head and sigh deeply while | 
that partition yet divided them. 

“Sir,’’ said Sampson, taking off his hat, and kissing the || 
two forefingers of his right hand beaver glove, ‘my name is | 
Brass—Brass of Bevis Marks, sir. I had the honor and | 
pleasure, sir, of being concerned against you in some little || 
testimentary matters. How do you do, sir?” i 

‘* My clerk will attend to any business you may have come | 
upon, Mr. Brass,”, said the notary, turning away. i 

** Thank you, sir,” said Brass, “thank you, I am sure. | 
Allow me, sir, to introduce my sister—quite one of us, sir, | 
although of the weaker sex—of great use in my business, sir, | 
[assure you. Mr. Richard, sir, have the goodness to come || 
forward if you please—No, really,” said Brass, stepping be- | 
tween the notary and his private office (towards which he | 
had begun to retreat,) and speaking in the tone of an injured | 
man, “really, sir, [ must, under favor, request a word or two |! 
with you, indeed.” 

“Mr. Brass,’’ said the other, in a decided tone, “‘ I am en- | 
gaged. You see that I am occupied with these gentlemen. | 
If you will communicate your business to Mr. Chuckster | 
yonder, you will receive every attention.” } 

“Gentlemen,” said Brass, laying his right hand on bis |! 
waistcoat, and looking towards the father and son with a || 
smooth smile—‘“ Gentlemen, [ appeal to you—really, gentle. || 
men—consider, I beg of you. I am of the law. [ am styled | 
“gentleman’ by Act of Parliament. I maintain the title by || 
the annual payment of twelve pound sterling for a certificate. || 
I am not one of your players of music, stage-actors, writers || 
of books, or painters of pictures, who assume a station that || 
the laws of their country don’t recognise. I am none of your | 
strollers or vagabonds. If any man brings his action against | 
me, he must describe me as a gentleman, or his action is null 
and void. I appeal to you—is this quite respectful ?— | 
Really, gentlemen—” 

“‘ Well, will you have the goodness to state your business 
then, Mr. Brass?” said the notary. 


“Sir,” rejoined Brass, “I will. Ah, Mr. Witherden! you 
little know the—but I will not be tempted to travel from the 

















Garland.” 

“ Of both,” said the notary. 

“ [n-deed!”’ rejoined Brass, cringing excessively. ‘‘ But 1 
might have known them from the uncommon likeness. Ex- 
tremely happy, [ am sure, to have the honor of an introduc- 
tion to such gentlemen, although the occasion is a most pain- 
ful cne. One of you, gentlemen, has a servant called Kit?” 

“ Both,” replied the notary. 

“ Two Kits?” said Brass smiling. ‘ Dear me!” 

“One Kit, sir,’”’ returned Mr. Witherden angrily, ‘“‘ who is 
employed by both gentlemen. What of him?” 

“ This of him, sir,” rejoined Brass, dropping his voice im- 
pressively. ‘‘ That young man, sir, that I have felt unbounded 
and unlimited confidence is, and always behaved to as if he 
was my equal—that young man has this morning committed 





“Bank note lost in our office, sir,” said Brass, shaking his 











a robbery in my office, and been taken almost in the act.” =k 


| Sarah, moved by stronger 


‘*« This must be some falsehood !”’ cried the notary, 

“Tt is not possible,” said Mr. Abel. 

“I’ll not believe one word of it,” exclaimed the old gen. 
tleman. 
Mr. Brass looked mildly round upon them, and rejoined, 

“‘ Mr. Witherden, sir, your words are actionable, and. if 
was a man of low and mean standing, who could n’t afford to 
be slandered, I should proceed for damages. Hows "ever, sir, 
being what I am, [ merely scorn such expressions, . The 
henest warmth of the other gentleman I respect, and I'm 
truly sorry to be the messenger of such unpleasant news,..| 
shouldn’t have put myself in this painful position, I assur 
you, but that the lad himself desired to be brought herein the 
first instance, and I yielded to his prayers. Mr. Chuckster, gj 
will you have the goodness to tap at the window for the cop. 
stable that’s waiting in the coach?” 

The three gentlemen looked at each other with blank faces 
when these words were uttered, and Mr. Chuckster, doing a5 
he was desired, and leaping off his stool with so: of 
the excitement of an inspired prophet whose feretellings had 
in the fulness of time been realised, held the door open forthe 
entrance of the wretched captive. 

Such a scene as there was when Kit came in, and 
into the rude eloquence with which Truth at length ingpj 
him, called Heaven to witness that he was innocent, _ that 
how the property came to be found upon him he knew not! 
Such a confusion of tongues before the circumstances were 
related, and the proofs disclosed! Such a dead silence whey 
all was told, and bis three friends exchanged looks of doubt 
and amazement. 

“Is it not possible,” said Mr. Witherden, after a long 
pause, ‘ that this note may have found its way into the hat by 
some accident,—such as the removal of papers on tlre desk, 
for instance?” 

But this was clearly shown to be quite impossible. Mr, 
Swiveller, though an unwilling witness, could not help 
ing to demonstration, from the position in which it was found, 
that it must have been designedly secreted. 

“]t’s very distressing,” said Brass, “ immensely distress 
ing, lam sure. When he comes to be tried, I shall be very 
happy to recommend him to mercy on account of his previ- 
ous good character. I did lose money before, certainly, but 
it does n’t quite follow that he took it. The presumption’s 
against him—strongly against him—but we 're Christians, | 
hope 7” 

‘ [ suppose,” said the constable, looking round, “ that no 
gentleman here can give evidence as to whether he’s been 
flush of money of late. Do you happen to know, sir?” 

“He has had money from time to time, eertainly,” returned 
Mr. Garland, to whom the man had put the question, “But 
that, as he always told me, was given him by Mr. Brasshim- 
self.” 

** Yes, to be aure,”” said Kit eagerly. ‘‘ You can bearme 
out in that, sir?” . 

“Eh?” cried Brass, looking from face to face with an ex- 
pression of stupid amazement. 

‘- The money, you know. the half-crowns, that you gave me 
—from ihe lodger,”’ said Kit. 

‘« Oh, dear me!” cried Brass, shaking his head and frown- 


|| ing heavily. ‘ This is a bad case, I find; a very bad ease, 


indeed.” 

“« What, did you give him no money on account of any bedy, 
sir?” asked Mr. Garland, with great anxiety. 

“« Igive him money, sir!”’ returned Sampson. “ Oh, come, 
you know, this is too barefaced. Constable, my good fellow, 
we had better be going.” 

“ What!” shrieked Kit. ‘“ Does he deny that he did? ask 
him, somebody, pray. Ask him to tell you whether hedid 
or not !”’ 

“« Did you, sir?” asked the notary. 

‘IT tell you what, gentlemen,” replied Brass, in & very 
grave manner, “ he ’Il not serve his case this way, and really, 
if you feel any interest in him, you had better advise him to g° 
upon some other tack. Did I, sir? Of course I neverdid. 

“ Gentlemen,” cried Kit, on whom a light broke suddenly, 
“ Master, Mr. Abel, Mr. Witherden, every one of you, hedid 
it! What I have done to offend him [ don’t know, but this 
isa plot to ruin me. Mind, gentlemen, it’s a plot, and w 
ever comes of it, I will say with my dying breath that he put 
that note in my hat himself. Look at him, gentlemen. See 
how he changes color. Which of us looks the guilty persou 
—he, or 1?” 


“ You hear him, gentleman?” said Brass, smiling, “you 


hear him. Now, does this case strike you as assuming 
a black complexion, or does it not? Is it at all atre 
case, do you think, or is it one of mere ordinary guilt ? oo 
haps. gentlemen, if he had not said this in your nce, f 
I had reported it, you ’d have held this to be impossible like 
wise, eh ?”’ 

Wi_h such pacific and bantering remarks 
fute the foul aspersions on his character; 

feelings, and having at ay =! 

haps, a more jealous regard for the honor of her family, Hew, 
from her brother’s side without any previous intimation 
It would undoubtedly have gone hard with Kit’s face, but 
the wary constable, foreseeing her ary drew him 
the critical moment, and thus placed Mr 
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of some jeopardy ; for that gentleman happening 
to be next the object of Miss Brass’s wrath, and rage being, 
jike love and fortune, blind, was pounced upon by the fair en- 
slaver, and had a false collar plucked up by the roots, and 
his bair very much disheveled, before the exertions of the 
company could make her sensible of her mistake. 

ae conaseble, taking warning by this desperate attack, and 
thinking perhaps that it would be more satisfactory to the 
ends of justice if the prisoner was taken before a magistrate, 
whole, rather than in small pieces, led him back to the hack- 

h without more ado, and further insisted on Miss 
Brass becoming an outside passenger ; to which proposal the 
charming creature, after a little angry discussion, yielded her 
consent; and so took her brother Sampson’s place upon the 
tox, Mr. Brass with some reluctance, agreeing to occupy her 
wat inside. These arrangements perfected, they drove to the 
justice-room with all speed, followed by the notary and his 
two friends in another coach. Mr. Chuckster alone was left 
behind—greatly to his indignation ; for he held the evidence 
he could have given relative to Kit’s returning to work out the 
shilling, to be so very material as bearing upon his hypocriti- 
cal and designing character, that he eonsidered its suppression 
jittle better than a compromise of felony. 

At the justice-room they found the single gentleman, who 
had gone straight there, and was expecting them with despe 
rate impatience. But not fifty single gentlemen, rolled into 
one, could have helped poor Kit, who in half an hour after- 
yards was committed for trial, and was assured by a friendly 
oficer on the way to prison that there was no occasion to be 
cast down, for the sessions would soon be on, and he would, 
inall likelihood, get his little affair disposed of, and be com- 
fortably transpor-ed in less than a fortnight. 


CHAPTER LAXI. 

Let moralists and philosophers say what they may, it is 
very questionable whether a guilty man could have felt half 
sw much misery that night, as Kit did, being innocent. The 
vorld, being in the constant commission of vast quantities of 
injustice, is a little too apt to comfort itself with the idea that 
if the victim of its falsehood and malice have a clear con- 
science, he cannot fail to be sustained under his trials, and 
somehow or other to come right at last; “‘ in which case,”’ say 
they who have hunted him down, “‘ though we certainly don’t 

it—nobody will be better pleased than we.”” Whereas, 
the world would do well to reflect, that injustice is in itself, 
toevery generous and properly constituted mind, an injury, of 
all others the most insufferable, the most torturing and the 
most hard to bear ; and that many clear consciences have gone 
their account elsewhere, and many sound hearts have bro- 
ken, because of this very reason; the knowledge of their de- 
serts only aggravating their sufferings, and rendering them the 
less endurable. 

The world, however, was not in fault in Kit’s ease. But 
Kit was innocent ; and knowing this, and feeling that his best 
friends deemed him guilty—that Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
would look upon him as a monster of ingratitude—that Bar- 
bara would associate him with all that was bad and criminal — 
that the pony would consider himself forsaken—and that even 
his own movher might perhaps yield to the strong appearan- 
ces against him, and believe him te be the wretch he seemed 
—knowing and feeling all this, he experienced at first an ag- 
ony of mind which no words can describe, and walked up and 
down the little cell in which he was locked up for the night, 
almost beside himself with grief. 

Even when the violence of these emotions had in some de- 
gree subsided, and he was beginning to grow more calm, 
there came into his mind a new thought, the anguish of which 
was scarcely less. The child—the bright star of the simple 
fellow’s life—she, who always came back upon him like a 
beautiful dream—who had made the poorest part of his ex- 
istence the happiest and best—who had ever been so gentle, 
ad considerate, and good—if she were ever_to hear of this, 
what would she think? As this idea occurred to him, the 
valls of the prison seemed to melt away, and the old place to 
reveal itself in their stead, as it was wont to be on winter 
tights : the fireside, the little supper-table, the old man’s hat 
and coat, and stick—the half-opened door, leading to her lit- 
tle room—they were all there. And Nell herself was there, 
and be—both laughing heartily as they had often done; and 
when he had got as far as this, Kit could go no farther, but 
fung himself upon his poor bedsiead and wept. 

It was a long night, that seemed as though it would have 
tend; but he slept too, and dreamed—always of being at 

berty, and roving about, now with one person, and now with 
mother; but ever with a vague dread of being recalled to 
Prison—-not that prison, but One which was in itself a dim 
idea, not of a place, but of a care and sorrow; of something 
oppressive and always present, and yet impossible to define. 
Atlast the morning dawned, and there was the jail itself— 









cold, black and dreary, and very real indeed. 
He was left to himself, however, and there was comfort in 

at. He had liberty to walk in a small paved yard at a cer- 
ain hour, and learnt from the turnkey whe came to unlock 
cell and show him where to wash, that there was a regu- 
tine for visiting, every day; and that if any of his friends 
‘ume to see him, he would be fetched down te the grate. 
ten he had given him this information, and a tin porringer 
‘ntzining his breakfast, the man locked him up again; and 


went clattering along the stone passage, opening and shutting 
a great many other doors, vod gas num oes, 
which resounded through the building for a long time, as if 
they were in prison too, and unable to out. 

This turnkey had given him to understand that he was 
lodged, like some few others in the jail, apart from the mass 
of prisoners; because he was not supposed te be utterly de- 
praved and irreclaimable, and had never occupied apartments 
in that mansion before. Kit was thankful for this indulgence, 
and sat reading the church catechism very attentively, (though 
he had known it by heart from a child,) until he heard the 
key in the lock, and the man entered again. 

“ Now then,”’ he said, “ come on.” 

“ Where to, sir?” asked Kit. 

The man contented himself by briefly replying, ‘‘ Wisitors ;”” 
and taking him by the arm in exactly the same manner as the 
constable hiad done the day before, led him through several 
winding ways and strong gates into a passage, where he placed 
him at a grating, and turned upon his heel. Beyond this 
grating, at the distance of about four or five feet, was another 
exactly like it. In the space between sat a turnkey, reading 
a newspaper ; and outside the farther railing, Kit saw, with a 
palpitating heart, his mether with the baby in her arms; Bar- 
bara’s mother, with her never-failing umbrella ; and poor lit- 
tle Jacob, staring in with all his might, as though he were 
looking for the bird, or the wild beast, and thought the men 
were mere accidents, with whom the bars could have no pos- 
sible concern. , 

But directly little Jacob saw his brother, and, thrusting bis 
arms between the rails to hug him, found that he came no 
nearer, but still stood afar off, with his head resting on the 
arm by which he held to one of tie bars, he began to cry 
most piteeusly; whereupon Kit’s mother and Barbara’s mo 
ther, who had restrained themselves as much as possible, 
burst out sobbing and weeping afresh. Poor Kit could not 
help joining them, and not one of them could. speak a word. 

During this melancholy pause, the turnkey read his news- 
paper with a waggish look, (he had evidently got among the 
facetious paragraphs,) until, hapoening to take his eyes off it 
for an instant, as if to get, by dint of contemplatien, at the 
very marrow of some joke of a deeper sort than the rest, it 
appeared to occur to him for the first time that somebody 
was crying. 

“* Now, ladies, ladies,” he said, looking round with surprise, 
“I'd advise you not to waste time like this. It’s allowanced 
here, you know. You mustn’t let that child make that noise 
either; it ’s against all rules.” 

“ [’m his poor mother, sir,” sobbed Mrs. Nubbles, curtsey- 

ing humbly; “and this is his brother, sir. Oh, dear, dear 
me!” 
“Well!” replied the turnkey, folding his paper on his 
knee, so as te get with greater convenience at the top of the 
next column. “It can’t be be helped, you know. He an’t 
the only one in the same fix. You mustn’t make a noise 
about it!” 

With that, he went on reading. The man was not natu- 
rally cruel or hard-hearted. He had come to look upen felony 
as a kind of disorder, like the scarlet fever or erysipelas: 
some people had it—some had n’t—just as it might be. 

“Oh! my darling Kit”—said his mother, whom Barbara’s 
mother had charitably relieved of the baby—“ that I should 
see my poor boy here!” 

“ You don’t believe I did what they accuse me of, mother 
dear?”’ cried Kit, in a choking voice. 

“ [believe it!’ exclaimed the poor woman, “ J, that never 
knew you tell a lie or do a bad action from your cradle—that 
have never had a moment’s sorrow on your account, except 
is was for the poor meals that you have taken with such good- 
humor and content, that I forgot how little there was when I 
thought how kind and thoughtful you were, though you were 
but achild! I believe it of the son that’s been a comfort to 
me from the hour of his birth to this time, and that I never 
laid down one night in anger with! I believe it of you, Kit!” 

““Why then, thank God!” said Kit, clutching the bars 
with an earnestness that shook them, “[ can bear it, mother. 
Come what may, I shal! always have one drop of happiness 
in my heart when I think that you said that.” 

At this the poor woman fell a crying again, and. Barbera’s 
mothertoo. And little Jacob, whose disjointed thoughts had 
by this time resolved themselves into a pretty distinct im- 
pression that Kit could n’t go out for a walk if he wanted, and 
that there were no birds, lions, tigers, or other natural curi- 
osities behind those bars—nothing, indeed, but a caged bro- 
ther—added his tears to theirs with as little noise as possible. 

Kit’s mother, drying her eyes, (and moistening them, poor 
soul, more than she dried them,) now took from the greund a 
small basket, and submissively addressed herself to the turn- 
key, saying, would he please to listen to her for a moment — 
The turnkey, being in the very crisis and passion of a joke, 
motioned to her with his hand to keep silent one minute long- 
er, for her life. Nor did he remove his hand into its former 
posture, but kept it in the same warning attitude until he had 
finished the paragraph, when he paused for afew seconds; with 
a smile upon his face, as who should say “ this editor is a 
comical blade—a funny dog,” and then asked her what she 
wanted. 

“T have brought him a little something to eat,” ssid the 








good weman. “If you please, sir, might he have it 7” 














— ——- -- 

“Yes—he may have it. There’s no rule inst that.— 
Give it to me, when you go, and L’li take care he has it.” 

“No, but if yeu please, sir—do n’t be angry with me, sir— 
I am his mother, and you had a mother once—if I might only 
see him cat a little bit, I should go away so much hetter sat- 
isfied that he was all comfertable.”’ 

And again the tears of Kit’s' mother burst forth, ‘and of 
Barbara's mother, and of little Jacob. As to the baby, it was 
crowing and laughing with all its might—under the idea, ap- 
parently, that the whole scene had been invented and got up 
for Av ere me satisfaction. 

turnkey looked as if be thought the request a stran 

one and rather out of the common way, tet nevertheless be 
laid down his paper, and coming round te where Kit’s mo- 
ther stood, the basket from her, and after inspecting its 
a it to Kit, and went back to his place. It 
may ly conceived that the prisoner had no te 
tite, but he sat down upon the ground and ate do taed a he 
could,  at.every morsel he put into his mouth, his mo- 
ther sobbed and wept afresh, though with a softened grief that 
bespoke the satisfaction the sight afforded her. 

While he was thus engaged, Kit made some anxious inqui- 
ries about his employers, and whether they had expressed 
any opinion about him ; but all he could learn was, that Mr. 
Abel had himself broken the intelligence to his mother with 
great kindness and delicacy late on the previous night, but 
had himself expressed no opinion of his innocence or guilt. 
Kit was on the point of mustering courage to ask Barbara’s 
mother about Barbara. when the who had conducted 
him reappeared, a second turnkey appeared behind his vis- 
iters, the third turnkey with the newspaper cried “Time's 
up !’’—adding in the same breath, “‘ Now for the next party,” 
and then plunging deep into his newspaper again. Kit was 
taken off in an instant, with a blessing from his mother, and 
a scream from little Jacob, ringing in his ears. As he was 
crossing the next yard with the basket in bis hand, under the 
guidance of his former conductor, another officer called to 
sees to stop, and came up with a pint-pot ef porter in his 


“This is Christopher Nubbles, isn’t it, thatcome in last 
night for felony?” said the man. 

His comrade replied that this was the chicken in question. 

“Then here’s your beer,”’ said the other man to Christo- 
pher. “‘ What are you looking at? There an’t a discharge 
in it.” 

‘I beg your pardon,” said Kit. “Who sent it me?” 

“‘ Why, your friend,” replied the man. ‘‘ You're to have it 
every day, he says. And so you will, if he pays for it.” 

** My friend!” repeated Kit. 

“You're all abroad, seemingly,” returned the other man. 
“ There’s his letter. Take hold.” 

Kit took it, and when he was locked up again, read as fel- 
lows: 

“Drink of this - You'll find there’s a spell in its every 
drop ‘gainst the ills of mortality. Talk of the cordial that 
sparkled for Helen! Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality 
(Barclay and Co’s.). If they ever send it in a flat state, com- 
plain to the Governor. Yours, R. 8.” 

“R.S.!" said Kit, after seme consideration. “ It must 
be Mr. Richard Swiveller. Well, it’s very kind of him, 
and I thank him heartily !”” 


CHAPTER LXIl. 

A faint light, twinkling from the window of the counting- 
house on Quilp’s wharf, and looking inflamed and red through 
the night-fog, as though it suffered from it like an eye, fore- 
warned Mr. Sampson Brass, as he approsched the wooden 
cabin with a cautious step, that the excellent proprietor, his 
esteemed client, was inside, and probably waiting with his 
accustemed patience and sweetness of temper the fulfiment of 
the appointment which now brought Mr, Brass within his 
fair domain. 

“ A treacherous place to pick one’s steps of a dark night,” 
mutiered Sampson, as he stumbled for the twemieth time 
over seme stray lumber, and limped in pain. “ I believe that 
boy strews the ground differently every day, on purpose to 
bruise and maim me; unless his master does it with his own 
hands, which is more than likely. I hate to come to this 
place without Sally. She ’s more. protection than a dczen 
men.” 

As he paid this compliment to the merit of the absent char- 
mer, Mr. Brass came toa halt; looking doubtfully toward the 
light, and over his shoulder. 

“What's he about, I wonder?” murmured the lawyer, 
standing on tiptoe, and endeavoring to obtain a glimpse of 
what was passing inside, which at that distance was impossi- 
ble—* drinking, I suppose—makiog himself more fiery and 
furious, and heating his malice and mischievousness till they 
boil. I’m always afraid to come here by myself, when his 
account’s a pretty large one. I don’t believe he'd mind 
throttling me, and dropving me softly into the river when the 
tide is at its strongest, any more than he'd mind killing a rat 
—indeed I don’t know whether he would n't consider it a 
pleasant joke. Hark! Now he’s singing!” 

Mr. Quilp was certainly entertaining himseif with vocal exer- 
cise, but it was rather a kind of chant than a song; being a 





» ner, with a long stress upon the last word. whic 
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into a dismal roat. Nor did the burden of this performance 
bear any reference to love, or war, or wine, or loyalty, or any 
other, the standard topics of song, but ona subject not often 
set to music, or generally known in ballads; the words being 
these: “‘ The worthy magistrate, after remarking that the pri- 
soner would find some: difficulty in persuading a jury to be- 
lieve kis tale, committed him to take his trial at the approach- 
ing sessions ; and directed the customary recognizances to be 
entered into for the prosecution.” 

E time he came to this concluding word, and had ex- 
hau all possible stress upon it, Quilp burst into a shriek 
of laughter, and began egain. 

“ He’s dreadfully imprudent,” muttered Brass, after he had 
listened to two or three repetitions of the chant. “ Horribly 
imprudent. I wish he was dumb. I wish he was deaf. | 
wish he was, blind. Hang him,” cried Brass, as the chant 
bm again, “ I wish he was dead.” 

iving utterance to these friendly aspirations in behalf of 
his client, Mr. Sampson composed his face into its usual state 
of smoothness, and waiting until the shriek came again and 
was dying away, went up to the wooden house, and knocked 
at the door. 

“Come in,” cried the dwarf, 

How do you do to-night?” said Sampson, peeping in.— 
“ Ha, ha, ha! How do you do, sir? Oh dear me, how very 
whimsical! Amazingly whimsical tobe sure!” 

“Come in, you fool,” returned the dwarf, “and don’t 
stand there shaking your head and showing your teeth. Come 
in, you false witness, yon perjurer, you suporner of evidence, 
come in!” 

“He has the. richest humor!” cried Brass, shutting the 
door behind him ; the most amazing vein of comicality! But 
is n’t it rather injudicious, sir—?” 

“What?” demanded Quilp. ‘ What, Judas?” 

“Judas!” cried Brass. “He has such extraordinary 
spirits! His humor is so extraordinary playful! Judas! Oh 
yes—dear me, how very good! Ha, ha, ha!” 

All this time Sampson was rubbing his hands and staring 
with ludicrous surprise and dismay, at a great goggle-eyed, 
blunt-nosed figure-head of some old ship, which was reared 


day. I’ve been screwing gimblets into him, and sticking 

















up against the wall in a corner near the stove, looking like a || 
goblin or hideous idol whom the dwarf worshiped. A mass || 
of timber on its head, carved into the dim and distant sem- || 
blance of a cocked-hat, together with a representation of a || 
star on the left breast, and epaulettes on the shoulders, deno- | 
ted that it was intended for the effigy of some famous admi: | 
ral; but without those helps, any observer might have suppo- || 
sed it the authentic portrait of a distinguished merman, or || 
great sea monster. Being originally much too large for the || 
apartment which it was now employed to decorate, it had 
been sawn short «ff at the waist. Even in this state it reach- 
ed from floor'to ceiling; and thrusting itself forward with 
that excessively wide-awake aspect, and air of somewhat ob- 
trusive politeness, by which figure-heads are usuaily charac- 
terized, seemed to reduce every thing else to mere pigmy pro- || 
portions. 

“Do you know it?” said the dwarf, watching Sampson’s 
eyes. ‘ Do yousee the likeness?” | 





“Eh?” said Brass, holding his head on one side, and | 
throwing it a little back, as connoisseurs do. ‘Now I look || 
at it again, I fancy I see a—yes, there certainly is something || 
in the smile that reminds me of—and yet upon my word [—” 

Now, the fact was, that Sampson, having never seen any | 
thing in the smallest degree resembling this substantial phan- 
tom, was much perplexed; being uncertain whether Mr. |; 
Quilp considered it like himself, and hed therefore bought it || 
for a family portrait; or whether he was pleased to consider 
it as the likeness of some enemy. He was not very long in || 
doubt; for, while he was surveying it with that knowing look 
which people assume when they are contemplating for the 
first time portraits which they ought to recognise but don’t, 
the dwarf threw down the newspaper from which he had been 
chanting the words already quoted, and seizing a rusty iron 
bar, which he used in lieu of a poker, dealt the figure such a 
stroke on the nose that it recked again. 

“Is it like Kit—is it his picture, his image, his very self?” 
cried the dwarf, aiming a shower of blows at the insensible 
countenance, and covering it with deep dimples. “ is it the 
exact model and counterpart of the dog—is it—is it—is 
it?” And with every repetition of the question, he battered 
the great image until the perspiration streamed down his face 
with the violence of the exercise. 

Although this might have been a very comical thing to look 
at from a secure gailery, as a bull-fight is found to be a very 
comfortable spectacle by those who are not in the arena, and 
a house on fire is better than a play to people who don’t live 
near it, there was something in the earnestness of Mr. Quilp’s 
manner that made his legal adviser feel that the counting 
house was a little too small, and a great deal too lonely, for 
the due enjoyment of these humors. Therefore he stood as 
far off as he could while the dwarf was thus engaged ; whim- 
pering out but feeble applause; and when he left off and sat 
down again from pure exhaustion, approached with more ob- 
sequiousness than ever. 

“ Excellent indeed! ”’ cried Brass. ‘‘He, he! Oh, very 
good, sir. You know,” said Sampson, looking round as if in 
2ppeal to the bruised admiral, “‘ he’s quite a remarkable man 





—quite !”” 


“ Sit down,” said the dwarf. “I bought the dog yester- 
forks in bis eyes, and cutting my name on him. I mean to} 
burn him at last.” 

“Ha, ha!” cried Brass. ‘‘ Extremely entertaining, in- | 

“Come here!’ said Quilp, beckoning him to come near, | 
“ What ’s injudicious, hey ?” 

“ Nothing, sir—nething. Scarcely worth mentioning, sir ; || 
but I thought that song—admirably humorous in itself, you | 
know—was perhaps rather—”’ 

“Yes,” said Quilp, “‘ rather what ?” 

“ Just bordering, or as one may say remotely verging upon || 
the confines of injudiciousness perhaps, sir,” returned Brass, || 
looking timidly at the dwarf’s cunning eyes, which were \ 
turned towards the fire and reflected its red light. } 

“ Why ?” inquired Quilp, without looking up. i 

“Why, you know, sir,” returned Brass, venturing to be, 
mere familiar ;—“ the fact is, sir, that any allusion to these i 
little combinings together of friends for objects in themselves | 
extremely laudable, but which the law terms conspiracies, || 
are—you take me, sir ?—best kept snug and among friends, | 
you know.” i 

“Eh!” said Quilp, looking up with a perfectly vacant || 
countenance. ‘‘ What do you mean?” | 

“ Cautious, exceedingly cautious, very right and proper!” || 
cried Brass, nodding his head. “ Mum, sir, even here—my || 
meaning sir, ¢xactly.”” 

“ Your meaning exactly, you brazen scarecrow—what’s 
your meaning ?”’ retorted Quilp. “Why do you talk to me) 
of combining together? Do J combine? Do I know anything | 
about your combinings ?” 

“No, no, sir—certainly not ; not by any means,”’ returned 
Brass. i 

“If you so wink and nod at me,” said the dwarf, looking |, 
about him as if for his poker, ‘‘I’ll spoil the expression of || 
your monkey’s face, I will.” l 

‘‘ Don’t put yourself out of the way I beg, sir,’’ rejoined | 
Brass, checking himself with great alacrity. ‘‘ You’re quite | 
right, sir, quite right. I should n’t have mentioned the sub- || 
ject, sir. Let us change it, if you please. You were asking, || 
sir, Sally told me about our lodger. He has not returned, sir.” || 

“No?” said Quilp, heating some rum in a little saucepan, || 
and watching it to prevent its boiling over. “Why not?” || 

“Why, sir,” returned Brass, “he—dear me, Mr. Quilp, | 
sir—”’ 

“What's the matter?” said the dwarf, stopping his hand | 
in the act of carrying the saucepan to his mouth. I 

“You have forgotten the water, sir,” said Brass. “‘ And—|| 
excuse me, sir—but it’s burning hot.” 

Deigning no other than a practical answer to his remon- 
strance, Mr. Qui'p raised the hot saucepan to his lips, and |) 
deliberately drank off all the spirit it contained ; which might 
have been in quantity about half a pint, and had been but a} 
moment before, when he took it off the fire, bubbling and hiss || 
ing fiercely. Having swallowed this gentle stimulant, and 
shaken his fist at the admiral, he bade Mr. Brass preceed. 

“ But first,” said Quilp, with his accustomed grin, “ have a 
drop yourself—a nice drop—a good warm, fiery drop.” i 

‘* Why, sir,” replied Brass, ‘- if there was such a thing as| 
a mouthful ef water that could be got without trouble—” | 

“« There ’s no such thing to be had here,”’ cried the dwarf. | 
“¢ Water for lawyers! Melted lead and brimstone, you mean; || 
nice, hot, blistering pitch and tar—that’s the thing for them| 
—eh, Brass, eh?” i 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Brass. ‘Ob, very biting i) 
and yet it’s like being tickled—there ’s a picasure in it too, || 
sic !” 

“‘ Drink that,”’ said the dwarf, who had by this time heated 
some more. “ Toss it off, don’t have any heeltap, scorch) 
your throat and be happy.” 

The wretched Sampson took a few short sips of the liqnor, 
which immediately distilled itself into burning tears, and ip 
that form came rolling down his cheeks into the pipkin agaiu, 
turning the color of his face and eyes to a deep red, and giv- 
ing rise to a violent fit of coughing, in the midst of which he 
was still heard to declare, with the constancy of a martyr, 
that it was ‘beautiful indeed!’ While he was yet in unspeak- 
able agonies, the dwarf renewed their conversation. 

“The lodger,” said Quilp; “ what about him?” 

“ He is still, sir,” retarned Brass, with intervals of cough- 
ing, ‘“‘ stopping with the Garland family. He has only been 
home once, sir, since the day of examination of that culprit. 
He informed Mr. Richard, sir, that he couldn't bear the 
house after what had taken place; that he was wretches in 
it; and that he looked upon himself as being in a certain kind 
of way the cause of the occurrence. A very excellent lodger, 
sr. I hope we may not lose him. ’ 

“Yah!” ‘cried the dwarf. “ Never thinking of any body 
but yourself—why don’t you retrench then—scrape up, hoard, 
economise, eh?” 

“ Why, sir,” replied Brass, “ upon my word,I think Sarah 
is as good an economizer as any going. I do iadeed, Mr. 
Quilp.” 

** Moisten your clay, wet the other eye, drink, man,” cried 
the dwarf. ‘ You took a clerk to oblige me.” 

“ Delighted, sir, 1’m sure at any time,” replied Sampson. 
* Yes, sir, I did.” 
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| “ that he was of no use at all in the business. 


| ceeded any thing you can imagine, it has indeed, 


| sion?” 


| such a union. 


SSS 
‘* Then, now yeu may discharge him,” said Quilp, “ 

a means of pe na for you at once.” — Thasaias 
“ Discharge Mr. Richard, sir?” cried Brass. a1ca8 
“Have you more than one clerk, you parrot, 

the question? Yes.” 

‘Upon my word, sir,” said Brass, “I wasn’t 
for this”— 

“« How could you be?”’ sncered the dwarf, “when I 
How often am I to tell you that I brought him to : 
might always have my eye on him and know where he was | 
and that I had a plot, a scheme, a little, quiet piece of > 


led aid 
Prepared. 
at 


4 ~ 
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| ment afoot, of which the very cream and essence Was, that. 


this old man and grandchild (who have sunk under 
think) should be, while he and his precious friend 
them rich, were in reality as poor as frozen rats?” . 


“‘T quite understand that, sir,” rejoined Brass. 
roughly.” ae 
“ Well, sir,” retorted Quilp, “ and do you understand now,:: 
that they ’re not poor—that they can’t be, if they’ such © 
men as your lodger searching for them, and scouring J 
try far and wide ?” T sci) 
* Of course I do, sir,’’ said Sampson. aren 
“OF course you do,” retorted the dwarf, vici 
ping at his words. ‘‘ Of course do you understand 
it’s no matter what comes of this fellow? of course 
understand that for every other surpose he’s no mag 
nor for you?”’ nf 
“TI have frequently said to Sarah, sir,” returned 
You 
any confidence in kim, sir. If you’li believe me, I’ 
that fellow, in the commonest little matters of theo! 


ey 


|| have been trusted to him, blurting out the truth, 


pressly cautioned. The aggravation of that chap, sir, hay 
but the respect aad obligation I owe to you, sir” — — 
As it was plain that Sampson was bent on a compli , 
harangue, unless he received a timely interruption, Mr, 
politely tapped him on the crown ct his head with 
saucepan, and requested that he would be so obligingas » 
hold his peace. ' 
“ Practical, sir, practical,” said Braes, rubbing they 
and smiling ; ‘‘ but still, extremely pleasant—immenselyag 
‘« Hearken to me, will you ?”’ retorted Quilp, “ or P4ibea 
little more pleasant, presently. There’s no chance /¢f bis 
comrade and friend returning. The scamp has been 
to fly, as I bear, for some knavery, and has found: higway 
abroad. Lex him rot there.” r 
“‘ Certainly, sir. Quite prompt. Forcible!” criedo Bras, 
glancing at the admiral again, as if he made a thirdimthe 
company. ‘Extremely forcible !”’ "a 
“[ hate him,” said Quilp between his teeth, “ind have 
always hated him, for family reasons. Besides, Heyweasean 
intractable rutfian ; otherwise, he would have beemofeuse. 
This fellow is pigeon- hearted and light-headed. Idow't want 
him any longer. Let him hang or drown—starvegoto the 
evil.”’ e hipor 
“« By all means, sir,” returned Brass. ‘ When wouldijou 
wish him, sir, to—ha, ha, ha !—to make that hittleexcer 


“¢ When this trial’s over,” said Quilp. 
ended, send him about his business.” Pa 
«Tt shall be done, sir,” returned Brass; “by ‘ll ‘means. 
It will be rather a blow to Sarah, sir, but she has all here 
ings under control. Ah, Mr. Quilp, I often think, aiiitit 
had only pleased Providence to bring you and Sarah 
in earher life, what blessed results would have 
You never saw our dear father, a? a 
charming gentleman. Sarah was his pride and joy, #if.” 
would have closed his eyes in bliss, would Foxey, Mri 
if he could have found her such a partner. You esteem e 
sir?” Bye: 
“«T love her,” croaked the dwarf. omy 
'*You’re very good, sir,” returned Brass, “ I am sure. Is 
there any other order, sir, that I can take a note of, 
this little matter of Mr. Richard 7” 

“None,” replied the dwarf, seizing the saucepan’ “2% 
us drink the lovely Sarah.” er 
“If we could do it in something, sir, that was 
boiling,” suggested Brass humbly, ‘* perhaps it would Teper 
ter. I think it will be more agreeable to her fee 1 
she comes to hear from me of the honor you have« w 

if she learns it wes in liquor rather cooler than the last, ’ 


But to these remonstrances Mr. Quilp turned @@ 
Sampson Bress, who was by this time any thirg but 
being compelled to take further draughts of the same my” 
bowl, found that, instead of at all contributing to his Trecam™ 
they had the novel effect of making the counting-hous® ai" 
round and round with extreme velocity, and causing tH@3™ 
and ceiling to heave in a very distressing manner. 
brief stupor, he awoke toa consciousness of being parti 
the table and partly under the grate. This po 
reing the most comfortable one he could have chosen 
self, he managed to stagger to his feet, and holding 
admiral, looked round for his host. 

Mr. Brass’s first impression was that his host wae 
had left him there aloae—perhaps locked him in fort 
A strong smell of tobacco, however, suggesting a1 
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ms, he looked upward and saw that the dwarf was smoking 
his hammock. 
~ “‘WGood bye, sir,” cried Brass, faintly. ‘‘ Good bye, sir.” 
4 Won't you stop all night?” said the dwarf, peeping out. 
Do stop all night.” 
<@ could n’t, indeed, sir,” replied Brass, who was almost 
dead from nausea and the closeness of the room. “ If you’d 
pave the goodness to show me a light, so that I may see my 
say across the yard, sir—” 
was out in an instant; not with his legs first, or his 
 pead first, but bodily—altogether. 
"Fo be sure,” he said, taking up a lantern, which was now 
only light inthe place. “‘ Be careful how you gc, my dear 
bey Be sure to pick your way among the timber, for all | 
the rusty nails are upward. There’s a dog in the lane. He} 
bit’ man last night, and a woman the night before, and last 


did they know the historical and elevating associations con- 
nected with that most remarkable spot? Did they believe 
that a man like Brass could reside in a place hke Bevis 
Marks, and not be a virtuous and most upright character? 
And when he had said a great deal to them on this point, he 
remembered that it was an insult to their understandings to 
make any remarks on what they must have felt so strongly with- 
out bim, and therefore called Sampson Brass into the witness- 


up to kiss him, prays Barbara’s mother in a whisper to take 
her home. 

‘Some friend will rise up for us,” cries Kit, “I am sure, 
if not now, before long. My innocene will come out, mo- 
ther, and I shall be brought back aga: I feel a confidence 
in that. Y-u must teach little Jacob and the baby how all 
this was, for if they thought I had ever been dishonest, when 
they grow old enough to understand, it would break my heart 





box, straightway. 

Then comes Mr. Brass, very brisk and fresh; and having | 
bowed to the Judge, like a man who has had the pleasure of | 
seeing him before, and who hopes he has been pretty well | 





to know it, if I was thousands of miles away. Oh! is there 
ne good gentleman here who will take care of her ?”’ 

The hand slips out of his, for the poor creature sinks down 
upon the earth, insensible. Richard Swiveller comes hastily 


tleman as much as to say, “‘ Here I am—full of evidence— || some trouble) in one arm, after the manner of theatrical rav- 


since their last meeting, folded his arms, and looks at his gen- | up, elbows the by-standers out of the way, takes her (after 
Tap me!” And the gentleman does tap him presently, and | ishers, and nodding to Kit, and commanding Barbara’s mother 


} fle of businjss at the Old Bailey, and the probability of ite be 





‘ with great discretion too; drawing off the evidence in little | 
Tuesday he killed a child—but that was in play. Don’t go || and little, and making it run quite clear and bright in the eyes | 
too near him.” || of all present. Then Kit’s gentleman takes him in hand. buc | 
"Which side of the road is he, sir?” asked Brass, in great | can make nothing of him: and after a great many very long | 
y. | questions and very short answers, Mr. Sampson Brass goes | 

% He lives on the right hand,” said Quilp, “ but sometimes | down in glory. 
he hides on the left, ready for a spring. He’s uncertain in | To him succeeds Sarah, who in like manner is easy to be 
that respect. Mind you take care of yourself. I'll ever for-|| managed by Mr. Brass’s gentleman, but very obdurate to | 
give you if you do n’t. There’s the light out—never mind— || Kit’s. In short, Kit’s gentleman can get nothing out of her 


know the way—straight on!” '| but a repetition ef what she has said before (only a little | 


Quilp had slyly shaded the light by holding it against his | stronger this time, against his client,) and therefore lets her | 
breast, and now stood chuckling and shaking from head to || go, in some confusion. Then Mr. Brass’s gentleman calls | 
feot in a rapture of delight, as he heard the lawyer stumbling || Richard Swiveller, and Richard Swiveller appears accordingly. | 


At } Now Mr. Brass’s gentleman has it whispered in his ear that | 


up the yard, and now and then falling heavily down. 


length ar = = — and wes en of bearing: || this witness is disposed to be friendly to the prisoner—which, 
a The galt * 8 See || to say the truth, he is rather glad to hear, as his strength is | 
into his lammock. oes || considered to lie in what is familiarly termed badgering. | 
The prdessional entlaniardi — oe Kit that consol- | ~ oe ore he ag by ——— _ — to be quite — 

, a eg |} that ¢ tness_ ki ti esl 
atory piece of information relative to the settlement of his tri- } him, wot pons pal ga . anita ee ee ee 


. : = || Swiveller,” says this gentleman to Dick, when he has 
ing very 80% disposed of, turned one be quite correct in his | told his tale with evident reluctance and a desire to make the | 
prognosticatpns. In eight days’ time, the sessions com-'' best of it: “pray, sir, where did you dine yesterday ?”— | 
menced. Inpne day afterward the Grand Jury found a True || « where did 1 dine yesterday?” “Ay, sir, where did you | 
Bill against Qnristopher Nubbles for felony; and in two days | ging yesterday ?—was it near here, sir?” ‘On, to be sure— | 
from that finditg, the aforesaid Christopher Nubbles was called | yes, just over the way.” “To be sure. Yes. Just over the | 
~ epley plead ilty or Not Guilty to an Indictment that he, way,” repeats Mr. Brass’s gentleman, with a glance at the | 
the said Christopher, did feloniously abstract and steal from | court. “Alone, sir?” “I beg your pardon,” says Mr. Swiv- 
the dwelling-hout and office of one Sampson Brass, gentle- |! oier, who has not caught the question. ‘“ Alone, sir?” re-| 
man, one Bank Note fur Five Pounds issued by the Governor | peats Mr. Brass’s gentleman in a voice of thunder, “ did you | 
and Company of te Bank of England ; in contravention of | gine alone? Did you treat any body, sir? Come.” “Oh 
the Statutes in thattase made and provided, and against the || \os to be sure—yes, I did,” ssys Mr. Swiveller with a smite. 
aig of our Sovereign Lord, the King, his Crown, and dig- “Have the goodness to banish a levity, sir, which is very ill 
my. eo 7 ‘ | suited to the place in which you stand, (thougn perhaps you 
To this indictment, Christopher Nubbles, in a low and have reason be thankful ae it’s nt dun piano 
trembling voice, pleaded Not Guilty; and here let those who | jr, Brase’s gentleman, with a nod of the head, insinusting | 
“are in the habit of forming hasty judgements from appear- || chat the Dock is Mr. Swiveller’s legitimate sphere of action— | 


|| ‘and attend tome. You were waiting about here yesterday | 
speak out very strong and loud, observe, that confinement and || ia expectation that this trial was coming on. You dined over 
anxiety will subdue the stoutest hearts; and that to one who || ip, way. You treated somebody. Now, was that somebody | 
has been close shut up, thouzh it be only for ten or eleven | brother to the prisoner at the bar?” Mr. Swiveller is pro- 
days, seeing but stone walls and a very few stony faces, the || ceeding to explain—‘ Yes or No, sir,” cries Mr. Brass’s gen- | 
udden entrance into @ great hall filled with life, is a rather|| jeman. “ But will you allow me ”—*“ Yes or No, sir.” “ Yes | 
it was, but—” ‘Yes it was,” cries the yentleman, taking | 


isconcerting and startling circumstance. To this it must be 


dded, that life in a wig is to a large class of people much || pj up short; “and a very pretty witness you are !”” | 
Tre terrifying and impressive than life with its own head of D. as Be. Basten! al Ki , 
ty send if, wm addition to thusp considerations, thare be Ser- own sits Mr. Brass’s gentleman. Kic’s gentleman, not | 
the taken into account Kit’s natural emetions on seeing the knowing how the matter really etande, = —— to pursue the | 
twoMr. Garlands and the little Notary looking on with pale || subject. Richard Swiveller retires ebashed. Judge, jury 
end \nxious faces, it will perhapsseem a matter of no very || and spectators, have visions of his lounging about with an ill- 
grealwonder shes he should havelienn sient tepalteinnaiel lookiag, large whiskered, dissolute young fellow of six feet | 
tmabl to make himeelf exectly athome . high. The reality is, little Jacob, with the calves of his legs | 
Adilsaghs be hed jnover sven chin of the Me: Gerlends, or exposed to the epen air and himself tied up in a shawl. 


No- | 
body knows the truth—every body believes a falsehood ; a| 

Mr. Wtherden, since the time of his arrest, he had been given homme thy eemine np y ns ahaa 

to undestand that they had empleyedcounsei for him. There-| 


all because of the ingenuity of Mr. Brass’s gentleman ! 
fore, win one of the gentlemen in wigs got up and said, “ I! 


Then come the witnesses to character; and here Mr 
am for th prisoner, my Lord,” Kit made him a bow; and | 








Brass’s gentleman shines again. It turns out that Mr. Gar- 
: : : || land has had no character with Kit, no recommendation of 
bh gs got “6 i} . 
pe erage eT Adon. yer yl wah || him but from his own mother, and that he was suddenly dis- 

: : y : | missed by his former master for unknown reasons. “ Really, 


to him teo. And did n’t he hope in his heart that this gentle- || Me , - | 
man wasa match for: the other gentleman, and would snails 9 Mr. Garland, says Mr. Brass 8 gentleman, “for a person 
himeolf 4 match in no time! || who has arrived at your time of life, you are, to say the least 
The gentleman who was against him had to speak first, and l of it, singularly indiscreet, I think.” The jury think so too, 
being in dreadfully good spirits (for he had, in the last trial, | and find Kit guilty. He is taken off, humbly protesting his 


very nearly procured the acquittal of a young gentleman who 1 innocence. The spectators settle themselves in their places 


had the misfortune to murder his fath-r) he spoke up you may } with renewed attention, for there are several female witnesses 
be sure; telling the Jury that if they acquitted the petsanve! M pe v the next a and it —— rumored that 
they must expect to suffer no less pangs and agonies than he| — _— gentleman will make great fun in cross-examining 
had told the uther Jury they would certainly v if they| t = _ the prisoner. a 

convicted that prisoner. And when he had told them ail|| Kit’s mother, poor woman, is waiting at the grate below 
about the case, and that he had never known a worse case, he | Stairs, accompanied by Barbara’s mother, (who, honest soul, 
stopped a liule while, like a man who had something terrible | never does any thing but cry, and hold the baby,) and a sad 
to. tell them, and then said that he understood an attempt | interview ensues. The newspaper-reading turnkey has told 
would be made by his learned friend (and here he looked side- || them all. He don’t think it will bs transportation for life, 
wise at Kit’s gentleman) to impeach the testimony of chose | because there’s time to prove the good character yet, and 
immaculate witnesses whom he should call befere them; but | that is sure to serve him. He wonders what he did it for. 
he did hope and trust bis learned friend would have a greater | “‘ He never did it!”’ cries Kit’s mother. ‘“ Well,” says the 
respect and vegeration for the character of the prosecutor; || turnkey, “I won’t contradict you. It’s all one now, whether 
than whom, as he well knew, there did not exist, and never|| he did or not.” 

had existed, a more honorable member of that most honorable || Kit’s mother can reach his hand through the bars, and 
profession to which he was attached. And then he said, did clasp it—God, and those to whom he has given such tender- 
the Jury know Bevis Marks? And if they did know Bevis || ness, only know with how much agony. Kit bids her keep a 
Marks, (as he trusted, for their own characters, they did,)|| good heart, and, under pretence of having the childrer lifted 


|| that account. 


to follow—for he has a coach waiting—bears her swiftly off. 
Well, Richard took her home. And what astenishing ab- 
surdities, in the way of quotation from song and poem, he 
perpetrated on the road, no man knows., He took her home, 
| and staid till she was recovered ; and having no money to pay 
| the coach, went back in state to Bevis Marke, bidding the 
driver (for it was Saturday night) wait at the door while he 
went in for “‘ change.” 
«Mr. Richard. sir,” said Brass cheerfully, “‘ good evening.” 
Monstrous as Kit’s tale had appeared at first, Mr. Richard 
did, that night, half suspect his affable employer ef some deep 
villany. Perhaps it was but the misery he had just witnessed 
| which gave his careless nature this impulse; but be that as it 
| may, it was very strong upon him, and he said, in as few 
words as possible, what he wanted. 
“Money!” cried Brass, taking out his purse. *“ Ha, ha! 
To be sure, Mr. Richard—to be sure, sir. All men must live. 
You have n’t change for a five-pound nete, have you, sir?” 
“No,” returned Dick, shor«y. 
“Ob!” said Brass, ‘‘here’s the very sum. That saves 
trouble. You’re very welcome,I’m sure. Mr. Richard, sir—” 
Dick, who had by this time reached the door, turned round. 
“You needn't,” said Brass, “trouble yourself to come 
back any more, sir.” 
“Eh?” 
“You see, Mr. Richard,” said Brass, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, and rocking himself to and fro upon hia stuol, 
“the fact is, that a man of your abilities is lost, sir, quite lost, 
in our dry and mouldy line. It’s terrible drudgery—shock- 
jing. I should say, now, the stage, or the—or the army, Mr. 
| Rickard, or something very superior in the licensed victualing 
way, was the kind of thing that would call out the genius of 
such a manas you I hope you'll look in to see us now and 
then. Sally, sir, will be delighted, [’m sure. She’s ex- 
tremely sorry to lose you, Mr. Richard, but a sense of her 
| duty to society reconciles ber. An amazing creature that, 
sir! You’ll fiad the money quite correct, I think. There's 
| a cracked window, sir, but i’ve not made any deduction on 
Whenever we part with friends, Mr. Richard, 
| let us part liberally. A delightful sentiment, sir !” 
To all these rambling observations, Mr. Swiveller answered 
| not one word, but returning for the aquatic jacket, rolled it 
into a tight round ball, looking steadily at Brass meanwhile, 
| as if he hed some intention of bowling him down withit. He 
| only took it under his arm, and marched out of the office in 
profound silence. Directly he closed the door, he opened it ; 
stared in again for a few moments with the same portentous 
| gravity; and nodding his head once, in a slow and ghost-like 
| manner, vanished. 
He paid the coachman and turned his back on Bevis Marks, 
| big with great designs for the comforting of Kit’s mother and 


| the aid of Kit himself, 
| But the lives of gentlemen devoted to such pleasures as 
| Richard Swiveller, are extremely precarious. The spiritual 
| excitement of the last fortnight, werking upon a system af- 
| fected in no slight degree by the spiritous excitement of some 
| years, proved a little too much forhim. That very night Mr. 
| Richard was seized with an alarming illness, and in twenty- 
| four hours was stricken with a raging fever. 

| —_— 

Pau..ipinas.—We object to this one sided game—this 
| finding a double almond, sharing it with a lady, and then hav- 
| ing to pay a forfeit when next she encounters you. It’s worse 
than rebbery—no foot pad ever cried ‘ stand and deliver’ with 
| so much non-chalance, as do the girls shout ‘ Phillipina!’ If 
| you say it first, the little devils have such funny ways to get 
|rid of paying; sometimes they will give you a kiss—that’s 
something—sometimes they will let you beau them to a ball 
jor concert, and sometimes they pay up like men—very un- 
| willingly. But the most audacious piece of swindling we ever 
knew, heard, or conceived of, was ted on us. We 
| phillipinaed a girl, just as slick as a whistle; and she ac- 
| knowledged caught, and promised us an Annual! The next 
Barre Gazette. 





day she sent us an Almanac for 1840! 
ec 

A New Ipga.—There seems to be among some folks a pro - 
fessional peculiarity of expression. The fellow who made use 
of the following language must have been a mixture of cabinet- 
maker and sailor. Ln describing good and bad furniture, clear 
of hills and hollows and perfectly smooth, the maker was too 
good a workman to make a bad piece of work ; “ but when 
you see it all waves deep enough to give a rat the sea-sickness 
| if he should run over it, I’m darn’d if it aint « botch.” 
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From the London Spectator. 
THE FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 
BY R. M. MILNES. 
THe strongest grow faint in the chill of the air, 
* The sun looks about with a smile of despair; 
’T is a day of delusion, of glitter and gloom, 
As brilliant as glory; as cold ‘as the tomb! 


The pageant is passing—the multitude sways, 
Awaiting, pursuing, the line with its gaze; 

*Mid the tramp of battalions, the tremor of drums, 
And the grave exultation of trumpets, He comes. 


It passes—what passes? He comes—who is He? 
Is it Pleasure too deep to be uttered in glee? 

Ok no! it is Death, the dethroner of old. 

Who is folded in purple and girded with gold! 


It is Death who enjoys that magnificent car— 

It is Death whom the warriors have brought from afar— 

It is Death to whom thousands have knelt on the shore, 
sainted the ship and the treasure it bore. 


What other than Death, in his terrible calm, 
Could mingle for myriads this bitter and balm? 
Could hush into silence this ocean of men, 
And bid the wild passion lie stiil in its den ? 


What other than Death could have placed side by side 
The Chief and the humblest that, serving him, died ? 
Could the blood of the past to the childless atone, 

And let each bless the name that had orphaned their own? 


From the shades of the olive, the palm, and the pine, 
From the Danube, the Moskwa, the Nile, and the Rhine, 
From the sands and the glaciers, in armaments dim, 
Come all that have perished for Vrance and for him. 


Rejoice! ye sad mothers, whose desolate years 
Have been traced in the desert of life by your tears; 
The children for whom ye have hearts +h still burn, 
In this triumph of Death, it is They that return! 


And ye in whose breasts are the images true | 
Of parents that loved him still better than you, 
No longer lamen: o’er a cenotaph urn— 

In this wiumph of Death, it is They that return! 


From legion to legion the watchword is sped, | 
“Long life tothe Emperor! Life to the dead!” 
His prayer is accomplished— the Hero is lain | 
*Mid the people he loved, on the banks ef the Seine! 


On the throne of emotions. through kingdoms of speech, 
In dominions of thought that no traitor can reach, 
As now, so for ever Napoleon shall reign 
’Mid the people he loved, on the banks of the Seine! 





| 
EGYPT AND TURKEY. | 
‘ MowammMeD Att, Pacha of Egypt,’ is the title of a vivid | 
though discursive historico-pelitical paper in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for January. Mohammed's life and early history 
have already been recited in our columns; but the immediate || 
causes and events of the long quarrel between the Ott»man || 
Porte and its overgrown vassal of Egypt are not (we believe) 
generally understood with clearness. We therefore extract 
the followiag account of them, premising that the Porte had 
long before endeavored to make a summary disposition of the 
Egyptian despot, but in each case had been foiled by his craft 
and power; while Mohammed Ali had on his part manifested 
a disposition to h-ld all he had and grasp more at every op- 
portunity. On each side there was a distinct though unowned 
consciousness that the Pacha must be ‘ Cesar or nothing.’ 
In this position of things, the rupture broke out in 1829 as 
follows : 

The escape of some Arab slaves from Egypt into the pasha 
lic of Saida, produced the demand for their restoration. 
Some pecuniary transactions, left unsettled by the Syrian 
pasha, gave additional urgency to the demand. But Abdallah, 
the pasha. haughtily refused to give satisfaction on either 
point, and Mohammed answered by ordering a strong body of 
troops to march to Acre. The dispute came. before the Sul- 
tan, who, embarrassed by the reports of Bosnian tumults, and 
unwilling to break with a vassal who might so easily make 
himself independent, adopied Mohammed’s quarrel, and even 
sent the few ships he had to assist, or probably to watch him, 
on the coast of Syria. 

In this campaign we have a remarkable evidence of that ra- 
pidity of decision and keen sagacity which have so long char- 
acterised the Pasha. 

It may fairly be presumed, that whatever assistance the 
Sultan gave to the half-rebellious attack on Syria, was of a 
most reluctant kind; and accordingly the Ottoman court no 
sooner heard a rumor of the suppression of the tumults in its 
European territories, than it de-patched an immediate order 
for the return of its fleet. But the clever Pasta was not to 
be checked in his operations by this open mark of imperial 
distrust, Though it was already winter, a dangerous season 
for operations en the Syrian coast, he ins:antly hurried on his 
armament; and such was his adroit activity, that his army, 
wich Ibrahim at its head, had disembarked in Syria before 
the messenger of the Divan, who bore the order to suspend 











| rier came rushing to the seraglio, with news of the advance 


| Osman Pasha. hastily advancing to check this tide cf invasion, 


| for his life. 


| The Divan was in consternation, and well it might; for if| 


| at the heart, he might have long since sat down in Constanti- 


had managed te begin the attack on the Syrian Pasha, which 
was virtuslly an attack on the Turkish territory, under the 
declared sanction ef the Sultan himself! Let European di- 
plomacy hide its diminished head after this.. But all was no 
finished yet. 

Mohammed had remained in Alexandria. The Turkish 
envoy was received with all due distinction. Mohammed lis- 
tened to the dispatch with the deepest reverence; bnt in re- 
turn, observed, that nothing could be more unfortunate than 
that he had not received it earlier; for, said he, ‘‘ The expe- 
dition to reduce the rebellious Pasha of Syria, to the obedi- 
ence ef my lord the Sultan, has already sailed, and is proba- 
bly so far on its way, that, if your excellency will but wait a| 
few days, you may have the pleasure of bearing the keys of |) 
Acre to Constantinople.” The envoy was astonished; but || 
seeing the object of the wily Pasha at once, boldly demanded || 
an explicit reply to the question, ‘‘ What is it that you really | 
require from the Sublime Porte?” ‘The answer was charac- | 
teristic and capital, though perhaps diplomacy never exhibited 
such candor before. | 

“« My object, said Mohammed, “is to keep what I have | 
got—In a few days Acre must be mine—If the Sultan con-| 
sents to my keeping it, I shall stop there—If he refuses, I shall 
take Damascus—If Damascus be granted to me, there I shall | 
stop—But if it be not, I shall take Aleppo—If the Sultan will 
not grant it to me—then—who knows—Allah kerim—God is 
merciful!” Of course, Constantinople would have filled up 
the blank. But Mohammed left it safely to the envoy’s ima- 
gination. The effect was fully produced, at least, in his mind; 
for en his return to the Divan, having probably seen the vast- 
ness of the Pasha’s preparations, as well as the vigor of his 
intellect, he advised concession and peace. But Mahmoud, 
who had not seen either, was iadignant at the proposal, and 
ordered him to be thrown into chains. It is thus that Turks 
obtain advice, and reward wisdom. 

But this bravado was speedily at an end. Courier on cou- 














of Ibrahim. Every dispatch brought intelligence of some ad- 
ditional success. Tripoli fell, almost without resistance 


was beaten, horse and foot, and forced to fly to the mountains 
Finally, Abdallah Pasha was driven into Acre, 
and this citadel of Syria was surrounded by the Egyptian | 
troops, and d»omed, soon or late, to inevitable surrender. 





Mohammed Ali had not, for once, made a false step, and for- | 
gotten that the rebel’s sword, once drawn, must always aim 





nople. At this period neither Russia was prepared to inter-| 
pose, nor any other power prepared to defend. There er 
not a ship equipped in any sea of Europe, except the Baltic. 
The attention of the courts had been drawn away by diplo- 
matic triflings among Swiss, Belgian and Dutch; and in a 
fortnight from his time of crossing the Taurus, [brahim might 
have been riding in triumph to the mosque of Santa Sophia. 
Some remaining veneration for the Ottoman dynasty, or| 
some unnecessary fear of doing too much, and going too far in| 
the road of victory, checked the viceroy in his ultimate object; | 
for there can be no doubt that his ‘ Allah kerim’ was pro-} 
foundly significant. But his son followed the call of fortune | 
with unabated gallantry. Acre alone retardeo him; and this| 
fortress, which he ought to have masked, and left to famine 
detained him eight menths ! not surrendering until May 1832 
Being at length, however, disengaged, he now rushed forwacd | 
again: ia June. took Damascus; and pushed on to the as: | 
sault of the Turkish army, which, too late for every thing but | 
ruin, had just descended from the mountains. 


We now come on classic ground. Ibrahim forded the 
Orontes toward its head, taking up a position on the shore of 
lake Tatli Gukul, a little to the southward of the plains of| 
Horns. On these plains, the last of the great Roman empe-| 
rors had fought the last of the Syrian sovereigns; the brazen 
legionaries of Aurelian, against the light-armed cavalry and 
rapid archers of Zenobie. In July 1838, the Bedouin horse- 
men brought intelligence of the approach of the Turkish army. 
Shortly after, it was seen advancing in three heavy columns, 
the whole cavalry and infantry amounting to twenty five thou- 
sand men, under the command of the Pasha of Aleppo. But 
Ibrahim was already prepared in infantry, with six guns, 
forming the centre, flanked by two heavy corps of regular 
horse on the right, and another strong cavalry force, combined 
with irregular Arabs on the left. The Turks rushed on with 
great impetuosity, but they lost many men by the fire of the 
cannon ; and the Bedouin cavalry, taking advantage through 
some slight disorder, rushed with tossing spears, and wi d and 
loud shouts, upon the flank of the column next them. The 
fault of all Asiatic troops lies not in their want of courage, but 
their want of steadiness; and the fault of their discipline is, 
that they know nei:her how to retreat nor how to rally. After 
the first fire, it is generally a mere chance whether they will 
rush forward on the eneray, or backward on their own bag- 
gage; and when they are once fairly repuleed, every man 
seems to think his duty done for the day, and that his only 
business is to escape from the field. The repulse of ene Turk- 
ish column produced the retreat of all; and the retreat was no 
sooner commenced, than it turned into a flight. Every thing 
was left on the ground—arms, artillery, and baggage. Ibra- 








all operations, could arrive in Alexandria. Thus Ibrahim 


Turks at Scaneeroon, and Antioch, memorable for having 

the place where Christianity first received its name, sie 
tinguished in the days of the Crusades, and generally in 
other remarkable period of Syrian history. But he bad 
still one great battle more to fight, before he could shrow the 
Turkish hors de combat. The O:tomans now fei} back into 
Asia Minor, and drew up their troops at Koniah, Ibrahim 
flushed with victory, and aware of his superiority to the Turks, 
passed the defiles of Mount Taurus, aud pouring down into 
the plain, attacked the Grand Vizier on the 19th of Decem- 
ber 1832. The Turks fought better than in any other period 
of the campaign; but the generalship of Ibrahim, at the head 


| of troops accustomed to victory under his eye, was not to be 


vanquished by the inexperience of the Turkish commander 
the head of an army pe precnend Tbrahim’s cannon and pig 
alry again broke up the Turkish lines, and the whole arm 
was put to the rout, with the loss of its cannon and am: 
tion, leaving the vizier prisoner. There was but one prize 
more to be gained ; the defeat had leveled the last barrier to 
the empire, and its intelligence had scarcely reacked the capi- 
tal, when it was followed by the still more tremendous an- 
nouncement that Ibrabim was in full march to Constantinople. 


The Sultan, who had occasionally exhibited such remark- 
able energy, and unquestionably possessed both talents and 
courage, seems to have been then in the commencement of 
that long disease which finally laid him in the grave. Hig 
efforts to repel the Egyptian advance were few and feeble; 
and if Constantinople had been left to his defence, its keys 
must have been speedily sent to join these of Acre. Butthere 
was @ protecter at hand—a formidable one in every sense of 
the word. The Emperor of Russia off-red his assistance to 
defend the Ottoman ; and as a first step, sent one of his offi- 
cers with Halif, formerly captain-pasha, to the Viceroy, te 
enter into negotiations. On their arrival at Alexandria, the 
sagacious Viceroy, who saw that the blow was missed for the 
present, immediately expressed his readiness to come to 
terms; but, in the mean time, the hazard had come closer still, 
Ibrahim had pushed forward as far as Brussa, and the Sul- 
tan, now fully aroused by the double fear of an in-urrection in 
his capital, and ef seeing the Bosphorus crossed under the 
walls «f the seraglio, hastily summoned the Russians to hig 
aid. The Russian fleet, waiting but this signal, instantly 
weighed anchor from Sebastovol. But the news of the ar- 
mistice having at length reached Ibrahim, he halted, and the 
capital breathed again. A treaty was now formed by the 
suggestion of Roussin, the French Ambassa‘or, offering the 
pashalics of Acre, Jerusalem and Tripoli to the triumphant 
Viceroy. But his reply was instant and contemptuous. He 
asked, ‘‘ Whether this was all that was to be given as an in- 
demnity for the expense of his campaign, a recompense for 
his services to the Porte, and an atonement for hs injured 
honor?” To all farther negotiation he answered. by sending 
an order to [brahim to march without delay to Constantinople, 
The Russians were now called for ence more, and 20,000 of 
their troops, under Count Orloff, took post at Scutari to de- 
fend the Asiatic shore. 


Such are the fates of empire; yet among the casualties of 
modern Europe, this was the most extraordinary. Among/ 
the metaphorical race of poets and orators, there has been @ 
fondness for comparing the life of empires to the life of man 
and finding in the infancy, maturity, and decay of humen lify 
some shadowing of the condition f national! power. This 
we are pathetically told that the moat fl urishing country As 
a certain point of prosperity, beyond which all must dec/ne 
by the course ef nature. But the argument is altogetherfal- 
lacious. . There is no analogy between individual life an¢ma- 
tional power. Farther than that, they both are susceptileof 
increased vigor. There is no instance in modern ew! F of 
the ruin of any great State, with the single exception »f Po- 
land, which, from its elective monarchy, its habitual Jissen- 
sions, and the general dislocation of its government, wa rather 
to be iooked on as a vast moral quagmire than a solidgovern- 
ment. And yet the greater number of those Europan king- 
doms have been esteblished for a thousand years; end there 
is not one of them at this moment more likely to perish than 
it was a thousard years ago. Even in the ancient world, the 
fail of empires bore no similitude to the gradual decay of na- 
ture. Some perished in their full strength by the folly or 
frenzy of a royal desperado, who roused the vengeance of & 
powerful neighbor; others were broken up by the suiden 1v- 
bellion of great chieftains, who created separate sovereignties. 
Thus some perished like aking in the field, others lle a king 
stabbed by his domestics; but in neither case the sufferer, up 
to the moment of extinction, having prepared for ruin, by 
losing any important portion of his habitual! vigor. 

The presence of the Russian army protecting the Porte 
should be a fearful omen to the Sultan. If the future is to be 
read by the human eye, that protectien will finally be posses- 
sion; and though long intrigue, and possibly desperate wars, 
may precede the seizure, yet the Mahometan sovereignty in 
Europe draws to its close. [Remainder next week.) 





Curious Casn Irsm.—Among the items enumerated as 
eash inthe hands of the Treasurer of Missouri is, wolf scalps 
$7,760. Verily this is a curious kind of cash! Whoknows 
but what some other Treasurer’s account may be balanced in 
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Postage Reform.—Our advices from Washington con- 

apprehensions that no radical revision of the rates of 

e will be made during the brief remainder of the pre- 

s Session of Congress; but should an Extra Session be 

as is now probable, there can be no excuse for post- 

this important subject much longer. At all events, it 

Well that the People and the Press should bear it ever in 

as ‘the pressure from without’ will not be without its 

Bin awaking the attention and quickening the action of 
I Legislature. 

+. Plitt, the special agent of the Post Office Department 

', years past, who has visited most of the Post Offices 

put the Union and but recently returned from a tour 

quiry in Europe, has made his report on the general sub- 

Postage, and it has been communicated to Congress ; 

copy has reached us, and we are obliged to rely on a 

of its recommendations given in the Commercial 

We have no doubt of its general correctness, 


ir. Plitt proposes first that the Franking Privilege, be 

. -abolished. This is very nearly right. There can be 
son or profit in requiring the Government to pay a 

{to itself; but all other than strictly efficial communica- 

dns from Government functionaries should be subjected to 
The amount of purely electioneering papers, 

3, speeches and other party publications annually 

from Washington defies all conjecture. Mr. P. says 


| 


tax himself in addition to the trouble of procuring and for- } Coin as they are required to disburse. Erie and Towanda are 
warding information. The consequence would be that mary || shaved at a high rete here ; the others reasonably. 
letters would not be written or would await a private con- Toe Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of New-Brunswick, N. 
veyance and the revenue be thereby diminished. J. which was thrown into discredit by the murder of its Presi- 
Mr. Plitt makes sad work with hie newspaper suggestions. | dent, has finally stopped payment. Th Directors say they 
He proposes to charge postage on them by weight instead of | will be able in time to pay all its liabilities. Its capital @d 
number, which is nearly right—but would he weigh every || circulation were very small. 
sheet? Sometimes the paper of the same journal weighs con- The Gallipolis Bank, Ohio, has stopped, as we announced 
siderably more one day than it does the next. Our plan | two weeks since. It was an Owl Creek affair at best, and 
would be to charge by superficial measure. Certainly a change onght not to have been allowed to go on as it has done. It 
from the present system is imperatively called for, and it ought was got up two or three years since by two or three financiers 
o be made immediately.—But then he would have all news | of the era of 1836, whe dug up a slumbering Charter and 
paper postage paid by the publisher in advance! without a | started a Bank upon it. 
eountervailing reduction but on the contrary a heavy increase) The State of Pennsylvania’s Loan for $800,000 to pay her 
rom the present charges. He says nothing about ensuring | interest falling due on Monday bas been taken in Philadel- 
he safe and certain transmission of those pre-paid papers, | phia—$350,000 by the U. S. Bank, $200,000 by ether Banks, 
which is a point not to be overlooked. He would. have all || and we believe the balance by individuals. It was a six per 
the papers ‘ well dried * before mailing ; not remembering that || cent. loan, and taken at par. 
the mail would often be gone and the news grown stale before | Foreign Exchange has been put down by the U. S. Bank’s 
this drying process could be completed. \| loan in London, against which she is now drawing. In this 
| way she has paid off the heavy amount of her notes (over $1,- 
|| 000,000) on which she was sued long ago. The suit was 
\| brought to recover 12 per cent. interest. Ske offered 6, and 
| insisted that she was liable to no more. The claim has been 
|| compromised by the payment of 9 per cent. The rate of bills 
|| on England is now 73 a 84 premium. 


These dry papers he would carry for nothing within ‘ the 
County, District or Parish’ where printed—no matter whether 
ten miles square or a hundred—a loose and unjustifiable dis- 
crimination, which is liable to the great objection which lies 
against all taxing of one set of men for the benefit of another. 
Then he would subject all newspaper exchanges to Postage— 
ryt oa wer ery a a eH ey ved: pul | Gen. Harrison was to leave Cincinnati on the 26th (Tues 
gin, but Stisd wouls Cageive Ral the qoustey Journals of ony 5 day last, for Washington and Virginia. He had accepted an 


valuable exchanges whatever. F The free exchanges of news invitation from the owners to ascend the Ohio to Pittsburgh 
papers are a great though indirect benefit to all who read—| His health 
is health on 








$000 000 such packages rated ‘free letters’ were sent from 
Congress last Session, subjecting the Department not only to | 
pecost of their transmission, but to a direct payment of | 
$90,000 for their delivery alone. This must be reformed. 
Mr. Plitt next proposes to charge all letters according to | 
tir weight. This we have long urged, and can see no pos- 
@le objection to it, provided the limitations are made practi- | 
@ble—ihat is, less than one-fourth or half an ounce, one post- | 
age} over that weight two, and soon. We presume this is 
@etenor of Mr. P.’s suggestion. But he would prescribe | 
tat no package weighing more than one pound be received. | 
so? It strikes us that this is poor policy. Instances | 

ave been in which ship’s log-beoks and other bulky books 
lave been transmitted by mai! to be used in evidence on im- 
pettant trials, paying over a hundred dollars postage at once. 
Why forbid this? It seems to us that a merchant might as 
well’refuse to trade with a cash customer over a hundred 
diets at 2 time. 

~The agent would next reduce all our rates of single postage 
®two—viz: under 500 miles five cents: over 500 miles ten 
tents, if paid in advance. We do not believe the Postage 
tcetuing under these rates would support the present Mail 
Tiitsportation within a million of dollars per annum. So 
rata reduction may do eventually, but not while our popu- 
Ition is so sparse and our territory comparatively so vast as 
tow. If we mistake not, our rates are now lower than those 
fany country but Great Britain; and her dense population 
td unparalleled commercial and manufacturing activity ren- 
der be: an exception to all rules. We must still think thats 
ndaction to rates something like these—under 50 miles, three 
nts} under 300, five ce:ts; under 1,000, ten cents; under 
2000, fifteen ; over 2,000, twenty cents,—is quite as much 
wit would be safe to make at present. If this operates well, 
ttwill'be very easy to go farther. 

Mr. Plitt proposes that letters not paid in advance should | 





| 


: i , ._ || in the new Steamboat, Benjamin Franklin. 
who form a more eonsiderable class in this country than in Mrs. H had , 
rs. Harrison had nearly recovered 


those whose systems Mr. P. has been studying. We think ] the 17th was encellent. : 
her health, but would not proceed to Washington till Spring. 
| Meantime, Mrs. Taylor of Virginia, (a relative of Gen. H.) 


these exchanges should be limited, not abolished. Newspe- || 

pers conveyed not more than fifty miles should be charged the ‘ 7 

lowest possible rate—say a quarter ef a cent each—but not j wil > the honors of the White House. 

exempted altogether. The rates of newepaper postage should || Commodore T'. H. Stevens, Commandant of the Navy 
be equal zed, not enormously increased... We may recur to Yard at Washirgton, died suddenly on the 2lst inst. Com- 
this subject when Mr. Plitt’s Report shall be bodily before us. | modore S was a native of Charleston, S. C. and entered the 


: : k ! Navy in 1808, at the age of fifteen. Young as he was, he 
Money Matters.—Money is decidedly mere plentiful here ! distinguished himself in the war of 1812, having had com- 


since the Philadelphia Resumption. Indeed, there can hardly || mand of one of the vessels engaged in the battle on Lake 


be enid to be any cain: acall. Our Banks readily di ati Erie which resulted in the brilliant victory achieved by Perry. 
nearly all the unexceptionable paper that is offered them.— || 


Every thing appears solid and promising, both here and at | a at ce: a we 
Philadelphia. | Hon. Zadock Casey (V. B. Conservative) will be.a candi- 
Stocks rose decidedly at the close of last week and com- || date for reélection to Congress from the Secend District of 
mencement of this; but they have since receded both here I Dilineis. A ‘ Democratic’ Convention to nominate a candi- 
and at Philade'phia. (U.S. Bank 51 @ 52.) || date for that District meets at Ewington, Effingham Co., on 
Domestic Exchanges have generally improved, and are now | the first Saturday in April. The Illinois State Register (V. 
as low as can reasonably be expected on all points North of | B ) states that Mr. Casey did not vote for President last No- 
‘the Savannah and East of the Alleghenies. On Boston }; || vember, and intimates that he must be reélected, if at all, by 
| Philadelphia 4; Baltimore 4; Richmond $; Mobile 44 @ 5; | Whig votes. 














K> The case of Thayer vs. the United States Bank which 
involved about $1,100,000, has been amicably settled. It is 
| said that the Baré& has agreed to pay the principal and six 
|| per cent. interest. 


| New-Orleans 2 @ 24; Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis, || . 
43 @6. The near cayeeaah of Resumption in Georgia has | Rev. John Leland, on eccentric and celebrated Baptist 
reduced the rates on that State very much, as it is now certain | ener at Rip residonen, Chashiva, Bass. an Gis.14ch 

| that nearly all her Banks will be ‘able to resume on the ap | pros ; : 

inted day, (Feb. Ist.) } of Thomas Jefferson in 1800, and by reason of a mammoth 
ae ¥ || cheese which he presented to the Apostle of Demecracy after 
ble grace. Her Banks resume formally in concert with those || : ‘ - 
of Virginia on the Ist of February (Monday neat.) Peas | Jackson, and his town concurred in that support with great 
. : una+imity. 
tically, they have resumed already, as will be seen by the nd 
New Orleans has determined to postpone Resumption a 
| while longer. Her excuse is that she owes Kentucky, Ten- 
| nessee, and other non-resuming States heavy balances for the 


He first became noted by his ardent support 
Balti hes toed th k at last with the t i- 
nee anrg | Ce eae por woh || his triumph. He was equally ardent in his support of Gen. 
rates of Exchange above. 
ast crop, and would be drained of Specie by them if she re- 





Weharged double these rates. There certainly ought to be sumed before them. Absurd! Are not these States all heavy 
tome discrimination between the charge for cash in advance || debtors to the Norch?—and will they drain her of Specie to 
td carrying on credit. Perhaps this suggestion is right. lug up the Ohio and over the Alleganies if she can give them 
Bot must there not be some collateral provision that Post Of- || bills on the North or on Europe on fair terms? Will their 
feesshall be kept open for the receipt of paymentin advance? || traders drain her of Specie when they can buy the notes of 
Now it is impossible in our city, for instance, to pay postage i their own solvent Banks in her marts at 4 or 5 per cent. dis- 
tetween 7 P. M. and 8 A. M. on week days and during count? Never! New-Orleans is commitiing a blunder as| 
teven-twelfchs of Sunday, because the Office is closed. It is I well as a fault in starting back appalied from the shadow of | 

worse elsewhere. This point should not be over- || Resump:ion when the rates of Exchange indicate that she has 

As to insisting upon pre-payment in all cases, as 


nearly vanquished the substantial difficulty—-a heavy and 
tte Commercial suggests, we think that would not do at all. || pressing indebtedness. 
Millions of letters are written for the advantage of the re- | Ifo be going on well with her Specie 


Pestscript to the Quarte Edition. 
Friday, A. M. 

Concress.—The discussion of the Public Land Question 
was continued in the Senate on Wednesday by Messrs. Lump- 
kin of Geo. and Wright of N. Y. in opposition to Distribu- 
tion, Mr. Clay of Ky. has the floor fora reply. This dis- 
cussion draws to a close. 

In the House, Mr. Pope of Ky. spoke on the Treasury Note 





vill, and was followed by Mr. Wise of Va. who intimated that 
he should oppose the Distribution policy. He moved that 
the amount of Treasury Notes authorized be increased to ten 
Millions, 80 as to obviate the necessity of an Extra Session. 
Here the House adjourned, leaving some thirty Members yet 





Pennsylvania appears 
‘iver only, and it- would-be absurd to require the writer to || Payments. The country Banks generally receive as ‘much 


anxious to speak upon this bil’. 
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Louis1ana.—The Legislature of Louisiana proceeded on 
Monday the 11th inst. to elect a Senator of the United States 
for a full term of six years from the 4th of March next, with 
the following result : 


For Alexander Barrow (Harrison)..-.....-->- 36 
«Robert C. Nicholas (V. B. incumbent) .. ..30 
Blank 1. A full vote. Barrow’s majority....... 6 


Mr. Barrow has long been a leading Whig, once before the 
Whig candidate for Senator, and was a‘ White’ candidate 
for Presidential Elector in 1236. 

A. C. Bullitt of the New-Orleans Bee (Whig) was on the 
same day elected State Printer, having 35 votes to 32. 

Both branches of the Legislature have unanimously passed 
resolutions instructing their Senators in Congress to support 
the passage of a General Bankrupt Law. 





Pennsytvania.—The Legislature of this State last week || 
elected Hon. Jehn Gilmore of Butler Co. State Treasurer for 
the ensuing year, vice Almon H. Read, V. B. The joint vote 
was for John Gilmore (Har.) 73 ; S. L. Carpenter and others 
(V. B.) 56... 

We have already stated that the Senate had passed resolu- 
tions in favor of a Distribution of the Proceeds of the Public 
Lands among all the States of the Union, by a vote of 21 to 
9—three Van Buren Members in the affirmative. These re- 
solutions have since passed the house by 52 to 42—Messrs. 
Church of Crawford and Holeman of Venango (V. B.) voting 
with all the Harrison Members present in the affirmative. So 
the resolutions have passed, and it is understood that the U. 
S. Senators from that State will obey them. The following 
are the resolutions as passed : 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
lth of Pi ylvania, in General Assembly met, That our 
Senators in Congress be and they are hereby instructed, and our 
Representatives requested, to resist any and all attempts, under 
what pretence soever the same may be made, to deprive*the 
People of this State of their just proportion of the common in- 
heritance in the Public Lands, and that they be and are hereby 
instructed and requested to introduce and advocate the passage 
of a bill providing for the distribution ef the proceeds of the 
same among the several States, in the ratio of their Representa- 
tive population of one thousand eight hundred and forty. 

Resolved, That our Senators be further instructed, and our 
Representatives requested, to vote for such modification or ad- 
justment of the Tariff as may increase the revenue derived from 
imports equal to the wants of the National Government; so that 
at no time hereafter, under any pretext whatever, shall any 
money arising from the sales of the Public Lands be used by the 
General Government. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to cause a eopy of 
these resolutions to be forwarded to each of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, and to the Governors of the seve- 
ral States, with the request that the same may be laid before 
their respective State Legislatures. 














Georota.—Hines Holt, Esq. (Harrison) has been elected | 
e Member of the present Congress from Georgia, in place of 
W. T. Colquitt, (V. B.) resigned. The vote of the State, 
(with the exception of feur Counties,) is declared to be— 


For Hines Holt, (Harrison)... ..0+.-+--- 26,079 
* John T. Watson, (Van Buren).... ----21,003 
Majority for Holt...-.........-.. 5,076 


(Mr. Holt will have a short political life, but we deubt not 
a merry one. We know several people who would like to go 
to Washington, sit a month in Congress, witness the Inaugu- 
ration of President Harrison, and go home again, never mind- 
ing the distance, since the pay is forty cents a mile for tra- 
veling.) 





Mississipri.—A Legislature was chosen for two years in 
this State in November, 1239, and was strongly Van Buren in 
both branches. By this Legislature (one year tooearly) Hon. 
Robert J. Walker was last year reélected United States Sen- 
ator for six years from the 4th of March 1841. We have 
heard that he was pledged to ‘ obey »r resign,’ in case of such 
a change in the poiitical character of the State as has just 
taken place. We shall see. 

The Legislature . reassembled for its second session on the 
5th inst., but since its adjournment a very material change 
hed been wrought in its constitution. A number of Van Bu- 
ren members, finding themselves epposed to their constituen- 
cies, had resigned, and Whigs been chosen to fill their places; 
so that (Hon. Jesse Speight, the old Speaker, having resigned) 
Alex. Ventress of Wilkinson, Whig, was chosen Speaker of 
the House by 38 to 34 for two Van Buren men, and R. M. 


|in the year 1838, on account of fraud and illegality. The | 





there is still a Van Buren majority of two; so the two Houses 
are very nearly balanced. 

The Message of Gov. McNutt presents a melancholy pic- 
ture of the condition of the Banks and of the general resources 
of the State. Many of the Banks are inselvent, and will be 
hereafter unable to pay the interest on the five millions of State 
Bonds issued in 1838. The Governor says that the following 
measure, which he thinks will be proposed in relation to the 
Usion Bank, namely—releasing the individual stockholders 
and making it a State institution, binding the State for all the 
issues and liabilities of the Bank, and authorizing the hypothe- 
cation of more State Bonds, or a-sale thereof for less than their 
par value—is clearly unconstitutional. He therefore advocates 
the placing of the Bank in liquidation for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, and repudiating the sales of five millions of the bonds 


Matnz.—The Portland Advertiser says that Thursday leg 
was assigned by a vote of the two Houses, for the choice of a 
U. S. Senator. 

Gov. Kent, with the advice of the Council, has appointed 
James Crosby of Bangor, and William Willis of Portland 
Bank Commissioners, in place of W. D. Williamson and my 
wood Levanseller, removed. 








Correspondence of The New-Yorker, 
Wasuineton, Jan, 26, 184f, 
There is no doubt that there will be an extra Session of 
Congress. The Whig Members of the Senate held a con- 
sultation relative to this point on Saturday evening last, and 
the result of it was that an extra session is necessary, 








With regard to the new Cabinet, it is probable that Judge 
Porter of Louisiana will be Secretary of the Navy, John Bell 


Governer says that these Bonds were purchased en account \\ Secretary of War, and John M. Clayton Secretary of the 
of the United States Bank, and the payments made from her } Treasury. Messrs. Sergeant and Southard, and Gen. Owen 
funds illegally and in violation of her charter; and that the |, of North Carolina, are spoken of to fill Some place in the 
State is not bound to redeem them. ‘The Executive of the |; Cabinet. I cannot learn that there are any speculations with 
State,’ he says, ‘has never admitted the validity of the sale of | "egard to appointments to Foreign Courts, which is strange 
the State Bonds; neither the Executive, Se:ate, House of } enough at this period of ‘likelihoods’ and ‘ probabilities’ 
Representatives, nor all of them combined, cou!d ratify an || One would naturally suppose that these Cabinet-makers would 
unconstitutional pledge of the faith of the State or an illegal | long ere this have made all their appointments of Foreign 
sale of State Bonds. The Constitution would be of little*) Ministers, to say the least, if not of Secretaries of Legation, 
value if it could be trampled upon with impunity, and unborn '| Consuls, and so on. r 

millions loaded with a debt contracted in opposition to its ex- | A plan has occurred to me to check the general rush for 
press provisions.’ The opinions and recommendations of the 1 office which, unless something shou!d be done to prevent it, 
Governor upon these subjects will be likely to find but litte || We are speedily destined to behold. Let the salaries be re. 
favor with at Jeast the lower branch of the Legislature. duced. There are many clerksbips in the Public Depan. 
ments in this city with a salary appended of $1,400, $1,500, 
$1,600 and $1 800. Let such salaries be cut down One-quar- 


ter, or one-third ; and even then there would be quite com 


Vireinta.—The House of Delegates has passed a Resolu- 
tion instructing the Senators from that State to vote to ez- 
~~ aa ee nascar atin by 8 || petition enough to secure the services of honest and com 
on a ; a s e se gta ves | to — || petent individuals; and this, too, would be carrying out 
seh : : Re A ose ie bad ers tee. || the system of retrenchment and economy which tae Whigs 

: * | have avowed. It is manifest that many of the present sala- 

The House of Delegates has resolved, 73 to 55, to proceed | pias are too high. The inducements ns seeks ta ae a 
vost om op ed w Pree get ne pen — strong when men in masses are led to forsake a fair business 
low Aled by Mr. Roane, whose term |i te obtain it. Besides, these high salaries are out of proper 

expires on the 4th of March next; but it failed in the Senate ||... with the omnet ane titen. The omauniid 
by atie or strict party vote—15 to 15. It se fh settled worthy citizens of the United States in general do not realize 
that the van - awe ep Paw! apo to no ree me a euch an income in their various avocations ; and why should 
“Mr. Caregory of York has given notice that he will || men in the public service be a privileged class, and fare so 
et 2 the womaged — = the ere oe consent to do || much better than those of their fellow-citizens who are equally 
WERE 20 GHUSSEES ES CRESS COMES ERe: Cuy- competent and meritorious as themselves? And as to all sale- 
H ries under $1,400 and exceeding $1.000, some reduction might 
be made. The higher salaries, also, amounting to several 
thousand dollars, ought to be reduced to a certain extent,— 


session. 


sexta 

Micuican.—We remark with pleasure that most of the 
State Legislatures are now partially engaged in measures of 
Retrenchment. Thus in Michigan, the price of the State 





I lars per day recently passed the House, but was lost in the 


|| worth remembering. i 


In the next place, no man should have a place on a relative’s 
acceunt, but each individual should stand on his own merits. 
This rule would lessen the number of applicants still more; 
and, other things being equal, men having families to support 
should have the preference to men without families. And 
now is the time, above all others, to introduce the change— 
now, when new appointments are about to be made, Those 
who are unwilling te take places on such terms can decline. 
There would be no harm done; there will always be mea 
enough, able and willing. 

Since I commenced writing the foregoing, in reference to 
| offices, I have been informed that Franklin, in the Convention 
H that formed the Constitution, advanced similar views, de 


DeLawaRt.—Gov. Cooper’s Inaugural Speech mentions | 
that the State of Delaware has never owed a debt, was never y claring that offices should not be made places of profit, end 
taxed but once for State expenditures, and has now a surplus | predicting all the evil consequences which experience bas 
of half a million in her Treasury. As ‘ Little Delaware’ has || *2°W" ‘0 result from such a state of things, by the rush and 
| ever borne the character ef a John-Adams-Alexander-Hamil- scramble for place, and the accession of the brazen-faced and 
ton-Black-Cockade-Federal-Bank-Whig State, of that kind | U®derserving, instead of the medest and meritorious. 
which is said te have an insane fondness for high Taxes, Na- || It is said that only six Administration Senators are in fa- 
tional Debts, State Debts, and Debts of all sorts, this fact is vor of the re-nomination of Mr. Van Buren for the Presidency 
They are erecting a new Log Cabin on Pennsylvania Ave- 
Dr. Dekayne, a State Senator from Newcastle county, died | nue, but a short distance from the Capital. It is intended 
on the 21st inst. | particularly for use on the 4th of March, and is to be taken 


down soon after. Yours, O. F. R. 


Printing, which had been 75 cents per thousand ems (a prin- || 
ter’s measure) up to last winter, was then reduced to 60 cents, 
and now to 40 cents—a reduction of nearly fifty per cent. in 
two years. We believe similar reductions have been made 
in other branches of the State service. A bill reducing the | 
| pay of the Members of the Legislature from three to two dol- 








Senate by a vote of 9t0 7. We think it may yet pass. Two | 
| dollars a day is rather low: but there are patriots enough 
willing to serve the people even at that price; and if they | 
should be induced by the short allowance to shorten their || 
Session, so much the better. 





REE 

Froripa.—The new Legislative Council assembled at Tal- | 
lahassee on the 7th inst. but did not form a quorum till the | 
8th. Wm. P. Duval waschosen President of the Senate, and|| Zhe Legislature of Delaware have appropriated $1,000 
James S. Robinson Secretary. Peter W. Gautier was chosen || for the removal of the remains of Col. John Hazlet from o 
Speaker of the House—for Gautier 11 voces, Brown 8, scat- || grave-yard of the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphis 
tering 19—and James H. Gibson, Clerk. Both Houses then || to a suitable place within that State, and the erection of ® 























Corwin (Whig) of Yazoo, Clerk by 40 te 37. In the Senate 


adjourned over to the 11th. || monument to his memory. 
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Cwenty-Sizth Congress=-Second Session. 


The Preemption bill in the Senate, and the Treasury Note 
pilin the House, have been the leading topics of debate 
throughout the past week. The merits and defects of the 

t Land system, as well as of the proposed changes of 
Messrs. Benton and C. C. Clay, have been more thoroughly 
jiscussed, perhaps, than at any previous Session, leaving the 
jedaters of the lower House but little chance of evolving new 
ideas when the subject shall come before them. 

Oa Thursday, in the SenaTE, the motion made by Mr. Crit- 
tenden to recommit the bill, with instructions so to amend as 
to unite the two principles of Preémption and Distribution, 
gave rise to an animated debate, in which Messrs. Crittenden, 
Wright, Webster and Benton participated. 

In the House, a petition presented by Mr. Adams from 
Mlegany Co. Pennsylvania, on the subject of the inter-State 
Slave Trade, created a warm debate, which was cut short, 
however, before any action was had upon the subject, by the 
expiration of the morning hour. 

After many other petitions had been presented, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole—Mr. Casey of Ill. in the 
Chair—the special order being the bill te authorize the addi 
tional issue of five millions of Treasury Notes. 

The Committee was then addressed at length by Messrs. 
Waddy Thompson and Rhett of S.C. on the state of the 
Treasury and other matters connected therewith; Mr. Thomp- 
son condemning and Mr. Rhett sustaining the Administration. 

In the SENATE, on Friday, a bill chartering the Bank of 
Alexandria, a bill abolishing the Port of Delivery at Curri- 
tek Inlet, N. C , and a bill to enrol the schooner Amistad, 
were respectively read a third time and passed. 

The Preémption bill was then debated by Messrs. Buchanan 
and Crittenden; after which Mr. Calhoun took the floor, but 
gave way to a motion to adjourn. 

The Hovse early went into Committee of the Whole for 
the farther consideration of the Treasury Note bill; Mr. Rhett 


of §. C. having the floor. Mr. R. spoke in opposition to con- | 


tracting a loan for the support of Government, and against the 
taxation of silk goods and wines; and was followed by Mr. 
Nesbitt of Ga. on the opposite side. 

On Saturday the SenaTe was not in session. 

The House went on with the discussion of the Treasury 
Note bill. Mr. Thompson of Miss. and Mr. Lane of Ia. spoke 
fora considerable time, when Mr. Duncan took the floor, but 
gave way to a motion which was made and carried, that the 
Committee rise. The House then adjourned till Monday. 

On Monday Mr. Preston presented to the Senate the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature of South Carolina in relation to 
the election of President of the United States, the Constitu- 
tion, the Tariff, &c. &c. 

After the presentation of numerous memorials and petitions, 
the debate on the Preémption bill was resumed—Mr. Allen 
of Ohio having the floor, which he held throughout the day, 
sveaking ia opposition to the Distribution of the Proceeds of 
the Public Lands, and the taxation of articles of luxury. 

In the Hovsz, Mr. Duncan of Ohio made a long speech on 
politics in general, and more particularly about General Har- 
tison’s opinions, and want of opinions, and other matters con- 
nected with the late elections. Soon after Mr. Dunean had 
concluded, the House adjourned. 

On Tuesday, in the Senate, Mr. Merrick presented the 
memorial of the Tobacco Planters of Maryland, asking the 
aid of Government to relieve their staple from the burdens 
under which it labors, by retaliatory duties. After seme re- 
marks had been made by Mr. Calhoun in opposition to the 
prayer of the petitioners, it was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The Preémption bill again coming up, Mr. Mangum of N. 
C. took the floor, and afcer making a constitutional argument 


in favor of distribution, proceeded to answer the remarks of || 


Mr. Allen of the preceding day. 

Mr. Mangum having concluded, Mr. Benton spoke much at 
length, principally on the result of the late Presidential Elec- 
tion, and was replied to by Mr. Tallmadge of N. Y. 

In the House, Mr. Duncan of Ohio concluded his speech 


ou the Treasury Note bill, and was followed by Mr. Garrett || 


Davis of Ky., who spoke at length in reprobation of the finan- 
cial policy of the present Administration. 


ST 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PR ESIDENT AND SENATE. 

Alexander H. Tyler of Maryland, to be Consul of the United 
States for the port of Bahia, St. Salvador, in Brazil, in the place 
of Woodbridge Odin, deceased. 

Wm. H. Ward, of Kentucky, to be Solicitor of the General 


Roberts, 

Oscar F. Bledsoe, of Mississippi, to be Attorney of the Uni- 
| ted States for the Northern District of Mississippi, in the place 
of Samuel F, Butterworth, resigned. 

Fidelio S. Hunt, to be Marshal of the United States for the 
Southern District of Mississippi, in the place of Wm. M. Gwin, 


resigned. 

DEPUTY POSTMASTFRS. 
E. B. Glascock, at Augusta, Ga. H. Hobbs, at Jackson, Miss. 
G. Montamat, at New-Orleans, La. J. W. Keys, Springfield. Ill. 
J.C.Coleman, Maysville, Ky. W. D. Marrast, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
(All reappointed but Montamat in place of M’ Queen, absconded.) 
| OFFICERS OF THE CusTOMS—(all reappointed.) 

Collectors. 

James Miller, at Salem, Mass. from January 3, 1841. 
Samuel Simons, at Fairfield, Conn. from January 4, 1841. 
Richard Sands, at Annapolis, Md. frem January 8, 1841. 
Wn. Frick, at Baltimore, Md. from January 9, 1841. 
Edwin J. Kelso, Presque Isle, Pa. from January 9, 1841. 
Sylvester Brown, Ocracoke, N. C. from January 10, 1841. 





Abraham Wendal!!, Michilimackinac, Mich. from Feb. 9, 1841. 
Surveyors of the Revenue. 
Joseph Aborn, Pawtuxet, R. I. from January 4, 1841. 
Charles B. Lenes, Bayou St. John, La. from January 8, 1841. 
Naval Officer. 
Isaac Burdick, at Newport, R.1.from Dec. 28, 1840. 


aE) eR 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 


State-—John Romeyn Brodhead of Ulster County, agent under 
the act entitled “ An actto appoint an agent to procure and tran- 
scribe documents in Europe relative to the colonial history of 
| this State,” passed May 2, 1339. 
| George W. Paterson of Livingston county, Henry Raynor of 
| Onondaga county, and Walter Cunningham of Duchess county, 
| commissioners under the act entitled “ An act to improve the 
| navigation uf the Albany basin,”’ passed April 27, 1835. 
| Counties. Appointed, Office. Inplaceof From 
| Delaware...Lyman Hakes..Judge..John H. Gregory .Jan. 23, 
« — .-C. Hathaway, Sup.C.Com.N. R. Wheeler... 














Genessee ...P.L. Tracy, First Judge.Wm. Mitchell... ..Jan. 23. 
“ ,..A.P.Hascall...Judge..Chas. Danforth ...“ « 
« .-.Wm. R. Smith. do. ..A.S. Stevens. ...April 2d 
“ .--Paul Richards.. do. ..Rufus H.Smith.. “ “ 
©. .cvolta Welk. cis.5s do. ..JohnChatfield... “= “ 
| “  ,..I. R. Jackson. Not. Pub.. V. R. Hawkins, (resigne..) 
|| Ontario. ...J.M. Bradford,.M. inC..Wm. T. Young... April 18. 


| Niagara ... Elias Ransom, jr.lst Judge Wash'’n. Hunt..Jan. 30. 
| Chautaugue.F. H. Ruggles..Judge -.John Chandler, (resigned.) 
| Erie~Elias Hawley, Hezekiah Salisbury, William Galligan, 
Ira Hale, jr. and Cyrus Athearn of Buffalo, Commissioners of 
Deeds. 





——_i 
THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
SPECIAL MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR DAVIS OF MASS. 
To the President of the Senate: 

I found among the files placed in my hands by my prede- 
| cessor, resolutions from the States of Maine and Indiana— 
|| and in conformity with the object of those States, I transmit 
| them for the information and use of the two Houses. These 
resolutions were adopted in regard to the North-Eastern 
Boundary, and I may be permitted in this connexion to add, 
that I see little prospect of an early acjustinent of this dis- 
|| turbing matter—indeed, I fear.there is no disposition on the 
part of Great Britain to bring it to an issue upon its merits. 

The terms of the treaty of 1783 are plain and intelligible, 
and net easily perverted. They make the elevation of land, 
which divides the rivers that flow into the St. Lawrence from 
those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, the dividing line be 
tween the United States and Canada on the north. On the 
east the treaty provides that the line shall be run from the 
source of the St. Croix directly north to this highland which 
so divides these waters, and at the point of intersection shall 
| be the north-west angle of Nova Scotia. When we consider 
_ provisions of this treaty, and the known facts, it seems 

impossible that any question raising a doubt can exist. The 
question is, where does the treaty place the north-west angie 
of Nova Scotia? 

We know there is a river cailed the St. Lawrence, having 
many streams rising in the highlands south of it, and flowing 
jinto it. 
\ 


|| tion, fall into the Atlantic Ocean. 


| 














Land Office of the United States, in the place of Samuel Mc- 


Samuel S. Allen, Bristol and Warren, R. I. from Jan. 9, 1841. | 


We know also that several rivers rise on the other | 
ide of these high grounds, and flowing in a southerly direc- || 
os ‘ The existence | these \ Reading, President Judge of the Berks Judicial District, 


folios may be written—the country may be explored, and 
new things discovered, bu: these facts wiil never be changed, 
or the decisive character of the evidence in support of the 
treaty. 
| Under the circumstances, it is painful to'see the measures 
pursued in support of a groundiess pretension, to take from 
| Us @ territory larger than our State, as their tendency is to 
| disturb our pacific relations, and bring the two coun’ “es into 
| @ conflict. 

The late report of the British Commissioners, if it be 
characteristic of the policy to be pursued, may well fill the 
public mind with indignation—and the false reasoning and 
unwarrantable conclusions contained in it, ought to be fully 
exposed. It is not, however, within our province to adjust 
the controversy; yet having great interest at stake in that 
| territory, as well asin the peace and honor of the United 
| States, it would seem to be no more than just to respond to 
| this call upon us by our sister State—to extend to her our 
| sympathy for the manifold wrongs inflicted upon her, and to 
| assure Congress of our hearty disposition to maintain the in- 
| tegrity of the country. JOHN DAVIS. 


THE SALT MANUFACTURE. 

ij Syracuse, 16th January, 1841. 

| . Greeley, Esq.—Dear Sir: As I have seen but a partial 
| Correction of some very erroneous statements which appear 
in the Governor’s Message in relation to the amount of Salt 


| manufactured, and duties received thereon, during the past 


| year, in the town of Salina; and as it is desirable that the 
| wrong impression which such statements must leave, should 
\as far as possible be removed. I select your paper as the 
|| best medium, from its wide circulation, through which to point 
| out these errors, and to give an accurate statement of facts as 
} derived from the Superintendent's Office in this village. 
“« The quantity of Salt manufactured,” says the Message, 
|| “has been less than in the year 1839 by about two hundred 
| thousand bushels, anél the revenues are therefore less by the 
| sum, of $33,301 96.” 
| The duty on Salt is six cents per bushel. The amount o 
duties on 200,000 bushels would ‘ therefore’ be only $12,000’ 
| showing that the Message exaggerates the last year’s deficiency 
| by the sum of $21,301 96. 

Again the Messsge remarks, ‘‘ The Salt Springs furnish a 
supply of water ample for the production of half a million of 
bushels of Salt annually; but the demand within the regions 
|| dependent upon them, scarcely exceeds half that quantity.” 


| 

















i} 
} 


Now from these statements let us see what amount of Salt 
has been manufactured the past year. 


' The Salt Springs are capable of producing halfa mil- Bushels. 
| lion of bushels annvaily, but there is a demand for 
scarcely half that amount, say........-..--.-- 
| The quantity made the past year is less than usual, 
|| say by 
Whole amount made during the past year....... 
! 


250,000 
200,000 
50,000 


This, at 6 cents per bushel, would of course make the reve- 
nue from Salt duties only $3,000. To this conclusion we 





| 
|| must-come at last, taking the Message for our guide. To cor- 


} rect this conclusion I add the following statement of facts : 


|| Number of bushels of Salt manufac- Bushels. Duties. 

|| tured in the town of Salina in the 

|| year 1839, and the amount of duties 

\ thereon. ...00- cvce cccces cecces 2,864,718 $171,883,08 
| Amount manufactured in the several 

|| villages in the town of Salina in 

I 1840, to wit: Bushels. 

|| Salina .......---- eeeee 1,107,826 

|| Syracuse... 22. cecces eves 524.461 

| Liverpool.......2---.--- 802.985 

SD GeGten .cincataqcesees ae 187,064 2.622.336 157.340 16 





i 


i 
| 


Deficiency of bushels and duties of 
1840, as compared with 1839.... 242,362 14,542 92 


Sana. 





Pennxsytvania.—The Whigs hold their State Convention 
Hon. John Banks of 





|| at Harrisburg on the 10th of March. 


|| streams is unquestioned, and that necessarily places beyond || (formerly Member of Congress from Mercer Co.) will pro- 


|| all doubt the fact that their sources must be separated by land 
\| high enough to divide them, for such is the law of nature. 
We know also that the source of the St. Croix has beer 
| ascertained, and a monument erected by agreement. 
| know further that from this monument a line has been traced 


| directly north some forty miles, to a plece near Mars Hill. 
| 


how any serious obstacle to the accomplishment of this can 





All that remains, therefore, to be done, according to the 
treaty, is to continue this line te the lands that divide the 


west angle of Nova Scotia. It is impossible to comprehend 


exist. Another half century may pass away, and additional 


bably be their candidate for Governor. 
course be the opposing candidate. He will meet with some 


Gov. Porter will of 


We | opposition from his own party, but he is their strengest man 





| beyond doubt. 


(> The National Intelligencer of Monday, says : 
In conformity to usage we learn that the Senate of the U. 


| waters flowing into the St. Lawrence, from those which fall | States has been summoned by the Executive to meet inthis city 
| into the Atlantic Ocean,-and at the end of it is the north- || on the 4th of March next, for the transaction of business (be- 
ing, of course, ef an Executive character, connected with the 
commencement of a new Administration, the formation ef a 
new Cabinet, &c.) 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The new steam-ship Columbia, Capt. Woodruff, arrived at 
Boston on the morning of the 21st. She brought out eighty- 
five passengers from Liverpool, with English dates to the 5th. 
In the London Market no changes of importance have taken 
place: American Grains maintained their former rates, though 
the trade was comparatively dull, and a slight advance was 
obtained upon American and Surat Cotton, while Brazil and 
Egyptian were without change. 

Exotanp.—The Annual Circular of the Liverpool United 
Brokers says that the last year has been ‘ one of great plenty, 
low prices, large consumption and small profits.’ It states 
that the great event of the year is the marvelous increase in 
the growth of Cotton in the United States. From their tables 
it appears that the crop for 1837-38 was 264 per cent. greater 
than that of the preceding year, which in its turn was greater 
by 5 per cent. than any former one ; that for 1838-39, though 
visited by a long drought, produced a full average of the four 
previous years, omitting the large crop of the preceding year, 
while that of 1839-40 shows an increase of 53 per cent. upon 
that of the year 1636-37. 

Letters by the Columbia confirm the news that the agents 
of the United States Bank have effected a loan with varieus 
parties in England to the extent of $5,000,000. 

A meeting of from 1,000 to 1,500 ‘Chartists was held at 
Newport, in South Wales, on the Ist inst. for the purpose of 
calling on Parliament to liberate the Chartists now imprisoned 
for political offences. They were held in check by the mili- 
tary, and dispersed in quiet. 

The expedition to explore the Niger, under the direction of 
the African Association, was expected to leave England in a 
few days. Among the naturalists who accompany it are Dr. 
Theodore Vogel, a learned German botanist, and Mr. Ansell, 
& young man from the garden of the Horticultural Society.— 
Their attention will be especially directed to the agricultural 
capabilities of the country. 

France.—The ‘ budget,’ or exposition of ways and means, 
was laid before the Chamber of Deputies on the 30th Dec. 
by M. Humann, Mhnisterof Finance. He estimates the total 


amount of the expenses for 1842 at over $246,750 ,000, while 


the gross income is put at $217,875,000—thus showing a de- 
ficit of $28,875,000 in the national resources. Heasks aloan 
of 450,000,000 and a credit of 250,000,000 of francs, in Trea- 
sury bonds, ‘for the completion of those great works under- 


taken by the Department of War, Marineand Public Works.’ || 


An exceedingly friendly note from the Russian Government 
to the French Cabinet has been delivered to M. Guizot by 
Count Pahlen, the Russian Ambassador, with the verbal as- 
surance that ‘ his Sovereign appreciated too well the advan- 
tage of the friendship of France, not to seize the opportunity 
of renewing former amicable relations with her, and of back- 
ing the intervention of her Government in favor of Mehemet 
Ali.’ This event, which is remarkable, as being the first pre- 
liminary of conciliation for twelve years, has elicited no little 
comment fr»m both the Paris and London journals: it is 
looked upon, though without sufficient reason, as omi 


are groundless; the mediation of England is relied upon to 
settle their difficulties. The military preparations, however, 
are still prosecuted by both with great vigilance. The revo- 
lutionary government seems to be firmly established in Spain. 
The Cortes are summoned to meet early in the spring. 

Cuina.—A letter received at London from St. Petersburgh, 
dated Dec. 12th, stated that a report was eurrent at Kiatka, 
in China, that the British forces were in possession of Pekin. 
It was, however, contradicted by later intelligence from the 
same place. The mistake consisted in substituting Pekin for 
Chusan. No further news has been received from the British 
in China. 

Turkey and Ecyrt.—The convention entered into be- 
tween Mehemet Ali and Commodore Napier was disallowed 
by Admiral Stopford. His refusal was communicated to the 
Pacha on the 6th of December, and required from him the 
restoration of the Turkish fleet and the evacuation of Syria 
within three days, and offered in return his replacement in 
the government of Egypt for life only. Reduced as Mehemet 
was to utter powerlessness, he of course complied, fully and 
frankly, with the new terms imposed by his magaanimous 
conquerors. 

There was a dreadful gale in the vicinity of Constantinople 
on the let of December. Among the vessels Jost was the 
Russian steamer Neva, or Emperor Nicholas, Rogers, from 
Odessa, with thirteen of the crew and six passengers. 

Crrcassta.—Letters from Constantinople vaguely announce 
that the Russians have suffered a complete defeat, and been 
driven from one of their most important fortresses by the Cir- 
|}cassians. No dates or places are named. 

The Russian Expedition to Khiva.—An officer connected 
with the staff of the recent Russian expedition to Khiva, 
gives a most melancholy account of the disasters it encoun- 
tered. The expedition reached the Emba and Akbulak, at 
| which farthest point they were still ninety days’ march from 
| Khiva, and they found that thirty days’ provisions was ail 
they could collect, and that the surviving camels could not 
continue te carry even that quantity. They were obliged, 
therefore, to retreat. The Cossacks of the Ural did wonders ; 
| laughing and singing on the painful march ; digging fire-wood | 
from beneath the snow ; loading camels, standing with heavy 
| bags; and nursing the infantry like a sick child. The latter 
suffered fearfully. The camels, too, groaned and cried as 
| they lifted their heavy feet from the snow: the attempt to 
feed them on oil-cake was proved impracticable. They died 
by the hundred aday. Nearly 11,000 of these animals set 
forth on the expedition, but not 500 returned. The cold 
jranged from 16 to 33 degrees below the freezing point. The | 
military object of the expedition having utterly failed, its sci- 
entific results were trifling. The skulls of a Khivan, a Bash- 
kir, and a Meshleken, were added to the collection in the St. 
Petersburgh Academy ; some dozen skins of mammalia, and 
as many plants, of known genera, from under the snow; some 
petrifactions, and a valuable geognostic survey, were all that 
the expedition produced. It cost a million and a half of 
rubles ! 

From Mextco.—The New-Urieans papers confirm the loss 
of the British steamer Argyle, which left Vera Cruz for Ha- 
vanaon the 3d December, having the Villanueva in tow. A 


number of the citizens of Vera Cruz, composing a party of 











an alliance between the two great Powers against Great 
Britain. 

M. Thiers has been chosen Chairman of the Committee on 
the fortifications of Paris. This was regarded by some of the 
Parisian journals as a defeat of the Ministry ; but he probably 
ewes his election to this important post, to the desire of throw- 
ing upon him all the responsibility for the military measures 
which he proposed. This report was expected soon. 

General Bugeaud has been appointed to the Government 
of Algeria. The National considers this a preliminary step 
toward the abandonment of the French conquests in Africa. 

The Abbé de La Mennais has beer convicted of sedition 
and sentenced te one year’s imprisonment and to pay a fine 
of 2,000 francs. 

A manuscript relative to the military and naval position of 
Corsica, entirely written in Napoleon’s own hand, has been 
found in a library at Toulon. 

Difficulties have arisen between France and Morocco, grew- 
ing out of the capture and imprisonment of an Algerine sol- 
dier, in the service of the French, by the Governor at Moga- 
dore. 

Sprain and Portucat.-It is firmly believed in London 
that all apprehensions of a war between these twu nations 


, 


of pl 


e, had embarked on board the Argyle. Shortly after 
leaving port the wind from the north blew with such violence 
}as to drive the steamer on a reef. The vessel was totally 
lost, but all the persons on board with cf 
| were saved. 

News had been received at New-Orleans from Vera Cruz 
up to the 8th December, and from the city ef Mexico to the 
Ist. On the 3d of November the southern coast of Mexico 
was visited by a terrible gale; in Acapulco 200 houses were 








out of 360. A tract of country 23 leaguesin length and 7 in 
width was entirely devastated. 
By the schooner Watchman, Captain Murray, which arri- 


‘xception of two || 


Gonzales, who headed the that commi ' 
rage at Corpus Christi Bay, Saye arrested, pea 
confinement at Matamoras. Gen. Ampudia, by direction of 
Arista, publishes a document, in which he represents that 
Gonzales was not commissioned for any enterprize, was not 
in the Government employ, and that he will suffer the m 
which the laws of Mexico demand, for the monstrous Crime he 
has committed. [N. O. Com. Bulletin, 





insane 

Buenos Arres.—The New-Orleans papers furnish the fol, 
lowing items which we have not before seen : 

When the news of the treaty reached Montevideo, the Goy. 
ernment of that province (under President Fructuosa Rivera) 
immediately placed an embargo on all the vessels in that har. 
bor, in order to prohibit their going up to Buenos Ayres.— 
There were at the time near three hundred merchant vessels 
lying there, about twenty-five of which were American. Ag 
soon as the English and American Commodores heard of 
this embargo, they formally protested against it, and ordered 
all vessels belonging te their respective nations to get ready 
to leave the harbor instantly. 





From Soutn Amrrica.—Dates from Rio Janeiro to the 
27th November were received by the ship William C, Nye, 
Capt. Pearce, on the 25th. She brings no news of any in. 
terest. The official intelligence of the raising of Buenos 
Ayres was received on the 25th, and there is a report that 
six of the blockading force had sailed immediately for China, 
The impression is prevalent at Rio that a general war in Eu. 
rope is now unavoidable. Business is at a stand, Exchange 
has declined, Coffee is firm and Flour has fallen sensibly — 
The public tranquility is greatly disturbed by plundering bands 
of negroes. 


The U. S. ship Marion, U. S. schooner Enterprise, and the 
Malek Adhel, (captured by the Enterprise on a charge of 
piratical acts,) were at Rio Janeiro 28th November. 





insite 
LATEST FROM CHINA. 


The ship Montezuma, Capt. Copp, has arrived at the 
Breakwater from Manilla, whence she sailed on the Ist of 
September. She brings accounts from Macas, to the middle 
of August. The Chinese had seized an English Missionary 
who was at the time bathing in the river, and had taken hm 
to Canton, where he was menaced with decapitation. The 
English had demanded his release in five days, which was 
declined; and they had in consequence attacked and de- 
stroyed the Chinese fort, which divides the Chinese from the 
Portuguese jurisdiction, near Macao, and had killed sixty or 
seventy Chinese, with trifling loss on their part. The forts 
at the Bocca Tigris, have two hundred cannon mounted, and 
were so formidable, that the English did not choose to attack. 
The universal opinion was, that the force of the British in 
China was inadequate to make any important impression, and 
that there was no probability of any renewal of the foreign 
trade. Indeed it was thought that years might elapse before 
that event would take place. 

The ship Adelaide for this port, was l2ft to sail immedi- 
ately, and the Merchant and Washington, to sail in about 
thirty days for the United States. 

[Philadelphia Gazette of yesterday. 
—_ 

Fioripa.—The Savannah Georgian of the 17th states that 
five or six hundred Indians had presented themselves at dif- 
ferent posts in Florida, but whether conseniing to leave the 
country or not was yet unknown. 

Also (by rumor,) that at an attack had been made on Fort 
Walker in which some persons were killed. 

This information was brought by the United States steamer 
| Newbern, from Pilatka. [ Commercial. 


Orrcon Trrrttory.—Mr. Linn of Mo. bas introduced a 
bill in the U, S. Senate, declaring that the title of the United 
| States to Oregon is undoubted and will not be abandoned. 
The President is authorized by the bill to have the boundaries 
of the United States on the Pacific ascertaiced, and to take 
such measures as may be necessary for the protection of our 








destroyed, and at Coyuca only three houses were left standing H citizens trading in that Territory. The bill further grants one 


thousand acres of land to every white male inhabitant who 
shall cultivate the same for five consecutive years. 





Maryland Colonization Society.—The Ninth Annual Re 





ved in port on Saturday, we have received letters and papers 
from Matamoras to the 24h ult. They contain no late intel- 
ligence from the Mexican capital, nor any of particular interest 
from other quarters. 

Gen. Arista was expected to arrive at Matamoras in a few 
days from the frontiers. Not a word is said about the raising 
of troops or the invasion of Texas. On the contrary, the Fed- | 
eralists who did not recross the Rio Grande, it is stated, were 
returning to their former places of abode, to resume the occu- | 
pations of civil life. There is some reasun to believe, and we | 
really hope, the Texan Government has been deceived by its 
intelligence, and that there is now no preparation making on 
the other side for an invasion. 








port of this Society has been published. The reports from 
the colony on the African coast are down to the close of Sep- 


\| tember, and represent its condition as highly prosperous. No 
| emigrants have been conveyed thither by this Society during 


| the past year, by reason of the pecuniary liabilities previously 


| incurred, which demanded all the revenue of the year for their 


payment. The emigration from this country to Trinidad and 
Guiana, which too’ place to some extent during the past sum- 
mer, is cited as showing that the hold of the Abolitionists upon 
ithe colored population is gradually becoming weaker. 


f 
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———————— 
"willis on Wordsworth.—Mr. N. P. Willis has been pub- 
Jishing in the Brother Jonathan for a few weeks a running 
ealogy on the poetry of Barry Cornwall, with occasional re- 
parks upor his private character, his habits of life, his man- 
ner of writing, &c. We have no fault to find with this; in- 
deed we like his remarks, as well as his extracts, very much, 
gs we evinced by giving our readers last week a specimen of 
both. But, in the second number of the series, we noticed 
some remarks en Wordsworth—who, by the way, has never 
edited an English edition of ‘Melanie and other Poems’— 
which we laid by for comment when our space would allow. 
Let us quote : 

«J never saw the author of the ‘Excursion,’ and I know 
nothing of his habits, but his poetry shows how it was made, 
and so does every poet’s—looked at bya workmen of the same 
qaft. Mr. Wordsworth has just such inspiration as Dugald 
Gewart, and the haustus e/herios of Shelley and Proctor are 
gy unknown to him as the ‘drinks’ of New-Orleans. Derange 
er. Wordsworth’s stomach—feed him high and drink him 
hard—(the way to make Shelley and Proctor glorious) —and 
be would no more write poetry than a bean-fed horse. His 
gatenne —his small feelers and dividers—his minute philoso- 
phizing powers, are all the great Lakist’s machinery of in- 

tion, and the accuracy and efficacy of these depend on the 
geadiness of his nerves, and the calmness of his blood—in 
short, on his digestion. Try wine and madness on these two 
men. Wordsworth would drink like a sponge—the more he 

the heavier he would be. Proctor, on the contrary, would 
tke it like a steam engine, converting it progressively into 

er. Wordsworth, crazy, would mope or go frantic for 
Yorkshire pudding. Proctor, crazy, would rave such fancies 
as would be worth a sane man’s while to remember. One is 
a poet, to whem verse and fancy come like a dream; the other 
isa philosopher, wko, by dint of counting on his finvers, and 








following the rules of prosody, can put his reasonings into) 


most exemplary hexamecers.”’ 
Mr. Willis then gives us a sketch, half cruth and half carica- 
ture, of the manner in which ‘Mr, Wordsworth comes at’ such 


averse as this: 


‘A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky!’ 


detailing the process with great and rather tedious minuteness 
asd concluding thus : 


“ And there is no reason in the world why Mr. Wordsworth 
should not make most readable books by this ransacking pro- 
cess. If things went by their right names, perhaps, they 
would not be called poetry.” 


Now if this were inteaded merely for a readable newspaper 
paragraph, we might think it well enough and consent to be 
pleased by its wit and delighted at its maiveté. But it is the 
sober, critical judgement of a popular verse-writer upon the 
productions of one whose works, we are persuaded, ‘ the 
world will not willingly let die ;’ and as such we feel inclined 
tosay that we deprecate the spirit in which it is written, and 
utterly disallow the truth of the impression it is intended to 
convey. 

We confess to a feeling for WorDsworta almost akin to 
veneration: we look upon him asa great, holy and heroic 
man: we believe, that in the face of ridicule and in utter de- 
fiance of the most malicious enmity, he has effected a great 
work, in raising the character of English poetry far above 
the Satanic ravings of one school and the degrading sensual 
efeminacy of another. He has introduced into it a pure, 
quiet, and at the same time an elevated spirit. The Mount of 
Song, in the eyes of the world, is no more a fierce flaming 
Voleano—dazzling and destroying by the lurid grandeur of its 
lava-bursts—but it towers in pure serenity—a majestic Mon- 
uch of the mountains—calmly dwelling ia its ‘ crystal shrine, 
its habitation from eternity,’ and ‘ visited all night by treops 


| 
| 





ry. The limits to which the author thought proper to restrict 


| discussion. 


| of mere philosophical and historical criticism. 


logical phrase, not much of a sequitur. Perhaps Mr. Willis | children the rules and dry technicalities of grammar; in nine 
will allow that ‘ Paradise Lost,’ when ‘called by its right |cases out of ten it only gives them a lasting disgust for the 
name,’ is very tolerable ‘ poetry ;’ we shoula hike to inquire ‘very name. But if it must be done we think Mr. Peirce’s 
of some ‘ workman of the same craft’ what effect this same || way of doing it a sensible one; he proposes as one main fea- 
* haustus’ would be likely to have upon ‘ Mr. Milton.’ Does || ture of his werk, to substitute for the insignificant names 
Mr. Willis suppose, to use his own elegant metaphor, that || Very generally in use, others which shall contain in themselves 
he would, when drunk or mad, write poetry any ‘more than jand immediately suggest, the definitions to which they belong : 
a bean-fed horse?’ We had hoped that the day had gone by | thus he calls a noun, simply a name; a verb, an asserter ; an 
when it was thought essential to the character of a genius to || */ective an adname ; thus also instead of the indicative, 
drink gin and wear no cravat, because Byron did ; but it seems potential and infinitive moods, he names them the declara- 
that in addition to his lordship’s example, we now have Mr. wee inferential and unlimited moods :—so also with tenses, 
Willis’s didactic teachings to this effect. which he divides into the prior-past, the indefini‘e-past, the 
But Mr. Willis thinks that Wordsworth writes by a mere |Prior-present, the present, the prior-futura, the indefinite-fu- 
‘ ransacking process,’ and cendemns, while he caricatures, his || Te and the indefinite tenses. There are many advantages 
‘ minute observation of nature’ as proving conclusively that |in this, as also in his scheme of parsing sentences as they are 
‘his inspiration is just such as Dugald Stewart's,’ and that | and not as one may make them by supplying supposed ellipses 
his writings are miscalled poetry. ‘The author of Parhassius though we are not quite sure that the latter plan is quite prac- 
is undoubtedly aware how very easy it is to ridicule and cari-|/ticable. We hope that Mr. Peirce’s, or, according to his 
cature any production, no matter of how surpassing merit.— || rule, Mr. Peirce’ Grammar, will receive the attention of all 
The verses upon which he has chosen to exercise his dissect- | who are interested in the objects which it propeses to attain. 
ing powers are among the sweetest and purest in the language ; || [Robinson, Pratt, & Ce. ] 
and when Mr. Willis fiads himself able to carry on a similar 
‘ransacking process’ to as good purpose as Wordsworth has 
here done, we advise him forthwith to make it his vocation. 
But while he is engaged about it, perhaps Mr. Willis will tell 
us by what sort of a process Mr. Wordsworth composed his 
very respectable ‘ Stanzas on the Power of Sound,’ his ‘ Ode 
on the Immortality of the Soul,’ his ‘ Rob Roy’s Grave,’ his 
Introduction to ‘ The Recluse,’ and sundry other passages in 
hie writings. ) bmegene' Herpven’s ‘ Philosophical History of Mankind’ will also 
The tendency and apparent object of Mr. Willis’s critical || be brought out by the same house, ia the course of the ; resent 
remarks is to convey the impression that the light, airy, ex- | preeeny 
cellent songs and fanciful pieces of Moere and Barry Corn- 
| wall are the highest productions of the art, and that the spirit 
| which prempted them is the only genuine poetic spirit. This 
is utterly and evidently untrue; and the evidences of this are 
neither so few nor so recondite as to justify us in pursuiog the 
| subject at greater length in adducing them. We will barely 


Literary Intelligence. 
AMERICAN.! 

D. Appleton & Co. have in press the great work of Fred- 
erick Von Schlegel upon the Philosophy of History. This is 
one of the ablest and most generally known productions of its 
celebrated author, and we believe that it has never yet been 








republished in this country. 





This is one of the best works on the subject that 
} has ever been written, and is decidedly the masterpiece of its 
|| profound and learned author. “Ia early years,” he says, 
|| “ when the fields of knowledge lay before me with all the 
|| glow of a morning sun, from which the meridian sun of life 
|| takes away too much of the charm, the idea often occurred 


i i ether, like othe bjec 
remark farther that, in order to be a suitable judge of the man- || ire —_ — nat " wy = vat Ss Ba hae 
|| each of which has its philosophy and science, that subject 


ner in which high poetry is ‘ co ’ the critic, i in- Raye : t 
Gh portry is “ come at,’ the ericie, ie our opie | also which lies nearest our hearts—the his:ory of mankind 


i ly be ‘ : - , a ig : 
ma-homagirsp-tap chemi Ge — asehh, om, o.cema cage || viewed as a whole—might not likewise have its philosophy 
| at least, of the same calibre likewise. 


\ and science.” The effort to realize this idea—to present a 
|| bistory of man viewed from a commanding eminence, whence, 
as from a centre he could survey the whole circumference ef 
i Humanity, resulted in this work. Herder’s views are emi- 
'|nently philosophical and bis style pure and correct. We be- 
| tieve that the only accessible edition of this work in the En- 
| glish language is one translated by Thomas O. Churchill and 
published in London about the year 1800. 

Ranke’s History of the Reformation in Germany, trans- 
lated by Mrs. Austin, which hus been received with so gen- 
eral favor by the scholars of both worlds, will aleo be repub- 
lished in a splendid dress by the Appletons. 

An American edition of ‘Who shall be greatest?’ by 





History of the United States : “By Salma Hale.—This 
compendious history is published by the Harpers, in two vo. 
| lumes, and comprises Nos. 119 and 120 of the Family Libra. 


himself, admitted of no lengthened reflections or elaborate 
The work is intended, mainly, for that large 
| class of our fellow citizens who desire a knowledge of the in- I 
teresting events and achievements which distinguish our ne- | 
tional annals, and who have little time to devote to matters 
From the ac- 
quaintance we have been enabled to form with Mr. Hale’s 
work, we see no reason to doubt taat he has accomplished 
his purpose in his History of the United States, and given to | Mary Howitt will be published nex: week. 

his countrymen a succinct, comprehensive and interesting || Several other works, among which are Bishop Wilsons’ 
account of the progress of the country from the period, no, | ‘ Sacra Privata,’ Bishop Patrick’s ‘ Parable of the Pilgrims’ 
yet distant, when she trembled on the verge of a doubtful ex- || and Taylor's ‘ Natural History of Society,’ are advertised as 


| istence to her present vigorous state of advancing greatness. || in Press in this city. 


Mr. Hale in the present volumes briogs the historical nar- | FOREIGN. 
rative no farther down than to the end of Madison’s Admin- |) Tyomas Campse is engaged in superintending the pub- 
istration; and although he intimates the possibility of an ad- || ication of bis ‘ Life of Petrarch.’ It is now a long while 
ditional volume, we can hardly advise him to proceed. Cui| 


‘since this work was announced as in prepuration; and the lit 
bono? ‘The history of the last twenty years is fresh in the 








evary public have a right to expect, from the intrinsic char- 


| memory of the present generation, and it 1s not only probable, acter of the subject, from the eminent standing and ability of 
| but certain, that the prejudices and party feelings of both au- | 


the biographer, and the labor and care which he has bestowed 


| thor and readers would destroy all the benefit which a history || upon it, a work of great interest and a valuable acquisition to 


of stars’ that giow and blaze upon its ‘ bald and awful head.’ || of times so recent might otherwise produce, We commend i English literature. 


The world is beginning to feel that he is strong and dreadful || this work of Mr, Hale to our readers as a convenient manual | 
i| Hi 


“yet not as the destroyer, but, like the son of Agamemnon, 
& the purifier of his race. He has formed an entire new 
tchool of poetry, and men have learned from him that one 
may be a poet whose hero is neither guilty of murder and in- 
‘st nor a heaven-defying hater ot his kind. 

But Mr. Willis declares that, according to the best ef his 
belief, Wordsworth cannot write when he is either drunk or 
crazy, and that he is not, therefore, as great a poet as some 
Whose inspiration consists in such gentle stimulants. That is 
& argal of which we cannot see the force: we think it, in 


The Countess of BLessincton has nearly ready for the 
| press a work in continuation of her travels abroad, under the 
‘ Peirce’ Abridgement of the Grainmar of the English | title of the ‘ Idler in France.’ , 

Language,’ is the title of a little work which has been laid|| Lady Cuattexton is printing her new work, ‘ Home 
on our table. We have examined it with some care, and |} Sketches and Foreign Recollections.’ From some passages 
despite the rather blustering manner in which it challenges || which have been published in the Metropolitan, we anticipate 
the public attention, and which always prejudices us against | @ production of pleasing interest. 

any work so introduced, we like the main features of its plan || A new novel entitled ‘The Moneyed Man,’ by meee 
and highly approve many of the reforms which the author | Smurn, one of ‘the writers of the ‘ Rejected Addoesees, and 
proposes to introduce into the teaching of Grammar in our ! the author of the excellent and popular novel entitled ‘ Bram « 


| of American History. _ 











| 


Schools. \|We have no great faith in teaching very young ~ Flouse,’ is just ready for the press. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





“A new work entitled * Society in India,’ by an English 
officer, long resident in that country, is about to make its ap- 


Another book caricaturing American character, for the spe- 
cial amusement cf the English, has made its appearance un- 
der the title of ‘The Playfair Papers, or Brother Jonathan : 
the smartest nation in all creation,’ in three volumes. They 
are said to be written by an officer in the British navy who 
failed of promotion in the service, and came hither to 
feed his temper thus rendered peculiarly savage. We hope 
the American people will not go inte convulsions in the ex- 
cess of their indignation. 

Major Michel has nearly completed his new work, ‘ Henry 
of Monmouth, or the Field of Agincourt.’ The Metropolitan 
says that ‘it is likely to take a high standing among the pro- 
ductions of its class.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Liddiard’s work, ‘ The Light of Other Days,’ 
embellished by Haigh, is nearly completed. 

Mrs. Gore has been preparing for the press a new novel, 
entitled ‘ Grenville, or a Season at Paris.’ 

The celebrated Prussian University at Berlin, numbers at 
present one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight stu- 
dents, of whom three hundred and ninety-six are pursuing 
the study of Thevlogy, four hundred and forty-seven Jurispru- 
dence, four hundred and four Medicine, and three hundred 
and sixty Philosophy. About five hundred of them are for- 
eigners. The royal library has been augmented by 69,418 
volumes during the last ten years. Among its donations are 
the autograph manuscripts of Goethe’s Egmont, and a Philo- 
sophical and Theological Treatise of Herder, presented by 
the King of Prussia. 

Dr. Buschmann, the principal librarian and publisher of | 
the posthumous works of W. Von Humboldt, the linguist, in- | 
tends, publishing a new work upon the ‘ Languages of the | 
Islands of the Pacific:’ the celebrated poem, called in the | 
Malayian Brata Yuddha, he intends giving in the original 
text, with a translation, explanations and a glossary. 

A new translation of the writings of Sir Walter Scott into 
German by Mr. Clifford, has been announced; and one Mr. 
Moriarty has translated ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ ‘Sam 
Slick’ and ‘ Turnbull’s Austria’ into the same language. 

The King of Prussia, celebrated for his liberal patronage 
of literary merit, has recently settled an annual pension of | 
£150 on the eminent German poet Ludwig Tieck, and has | 
also invited the two brothers Grimm to reside permanently at | 
Berlin. 





literary public, although they have been for many years well 
knewn to the German poets. Notwithstanding the difficulty 
of the task, many of the poems and songs are said te be ren 
dered in a manner worthy of the original. The first part of a 
translation of SHzLLEy’s works has also been prepared for 
the press by a young man, who has not succeeded in equaling 
the beautiful rhythm of the original. The prose notes will 
undoubtedly find quite as many admirers, among a certain 
class of German thinkers, as the poetry. 

Mr. Watsu, the able and intelligent correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer, writing from Paris, gives us some im- 
por‘ant literary information from that quarter. He tells us 
that Mr. WHeEaTon, our distinguished Minister at the Court 
of Prussia, has completed an elaborate History ef the Science 
and Practice of the Law of Nations, from the earliest times, 
which will soon be published in Paris and in London. He is 
also engaged in preparing an unt of the C , Man- 
ufactures, &c. of Germany. He will also publish, ere long, 
the results of his observations upon the social, moral, intel- 
lectual and political condition of this interesting portion of 
Europe. “No American,” says Mr. Walsh—‘“I might say, 
no person—has enjoyed better opportunities, or possesses su- 
perior qualifications, for the accomplishment of his manifold 
and useful task.” 

Wealso learn from the same source that the Rev. Ropert 
Batrp, the general agent in Europe of the American Tempe- | 
rance and other Societies, is engaged upon three eeparate | 
works. They are, Ist. ‘‘Lravels on the Continent,’ of which | 
a large portion will be ready for the press in the Spring ; 2d. 
An extensive notice of the State of Religion in Europe, es- 
pecially on the Continent, which will probably not be ready | 
for press in a shorter time than two years; and 3d. A volume 
on the ‘ Religious Economy of the United States.’ Arrange- || 
ments have been made for the publication of the work last | 
named at Stockholm and Leipsic in the Swedish and German | 














languages: it will also be published, probably simultaneously‘ 
at Paris and London. 

Mr. Jarep Sparks is at Paris, engaged in his search of | 
materials for his voluminous History of the American Revo- | 
lutien. He finds easy access to all the archives, public or se- | 
cret, which he wishes to explore. | 

Mr. Edmund Bach, of the British Museum, has nearly || 
ready for the press a ‘Key to Schiller’s William Tell.’ It 
will resemble in its character and general style his ‘ Key to i 
Schiller’s Poems,’ which has been published for some years. || 
A complete Grammar of the Persian language will soon be | 





extended a work, and too much is made of the mean aared 
of Edred Cottrell ; but the characters of Rosalind and Rupert 
Wyvill are skilfully if not always truly drawn. Some of the 
scenes are described at too great length, but the interest ig 
well sustained to the end. We commend the book to all cormo. 
rants of fictitious works. (Philadelphia, Carey & Hart; New. 
York, Wiley & Putnam. 


‘ The Future.’—Under this title, the first number of a ney 
weekly paper has been issued in our city this week, intended 
to advocate the doctrine of AssoctaTIoN, or the amelioration 
of the condition of the Laboring Classes by means of a sys 
tematic Organization of Society for the scientific and econo. 
mic prosecution of Agriculture, Manufactures, &c. The Ea. 
itors maintain that in this way, all tastes may be gratified 
with a free choice and frequent change of occupation, render. 
ing Industry attractive and a source ef enjoyment and ambi- 
tion, instead of repugnant and avoided as it now is. The 
great economies of Association, under wise and skilful direc. 
tion, as contrasted with isolated, unscientific and imperfect 
cultivation, are forcibly urged; and it is contended that the 
unconstrained labor of two hundred families will in this way 
produce more than that of eight hundred now does; while the 
cost of living will be in inverse proportion. By the general 
adoption of this plan, it is contended that abselute Privation 
and Want (except amozg the malignantly, incurably vicious) 
will be ultimately banished from the earth, and Vice, Misery, 
Anxiety for the future, and slavish dependence be nearly an- 
nihilated. 

This is a great design, and we need hardly say that its pro- 
moters have our best wishes for their success. They must 
reasonably expect to encounter many difficulties and unex- 
pected obstacles ; they may never realize the complete success 
which their sanguine hopes anticipate; but the bare agitation 
of their plan can hardly fail to do good, and its successful 
prosecution, even though partial, could not fail to do much 
more. We can only glance at the vast subject here opened 
to view, and conclude with an extract from ‘The Future,’ in- 
tended to show that by proper means Industry may be ren- 
dered attractive. It is as follows: 


The world seeing Industry exercised as it now is, with 
its prolonged and monotonous Occupations, its Frauds in 
all relations, Filthiness of work-shops and manufactories, 
Contempt for the lower branches of the work, Complica- 
tion in Labor, Rapacity and Injustice of employers, Coarse- 
ness and Vulgarity of workmen, Scantiness of remuneration, 
believes it inherently repugnant, and supposes that it will 
for ever remain so. But is it not possible that an Organ- 


The memoirs of Karl Immermann, the celebrated ‘dramatic || published in India, under the auspices of tke E. 1. Company: it | ization may be given to it which, differing in every respect 


pect, who died at Diisseldorf on the 25th August last, will be 
shortly pub ished at Hamburgh in two volumes. 

The total income of the Protestant University at Leipzig in 
Saxony has been estimated at £241,150: the annual expen-| 
ses amount to £13,350, of which amount £5,430 is annually | 
advanced by the State until 1843. The professors, thirty-five 
in number, receive annually £6,375 and other officers £1,550. 
The annual cost of the library is £530, and that of the bo-| 
tanical gardens £145. Professor Albrecht, one of the seven 
Gottingen professors who were deprived of their stations some 
years since by the Government for their political and religious 
opinions, has been recently appointed to the vacant chair in 
the juridical d+ partment at Leipzig, and the King of Saxony | 
has conferred on him the title of Hofrath, or Counsellor.— | 
Prof. Gerviaus, another of the celebrated ‘seven’ and emi- 
nent also as a historian, is engaged upon a work, which has 
reached the fourth volume, on German Literature. It is very | 
minute in its historical examinations and displays many inter- | 
esting features of the great revival of German Literature. | 

Mertz Rertzscu has recently published his ‘ outlines’ to 
Skakspeare’s ‘Tempest:’ the work contains thirteen plates, 
with the text and explanations in German, French and En- 
glish. Those of Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet and 
King Lear, have been for some years before the public.— 
Retzsch is undoubtedly the most eminent artis: in this depart 
ment now living; his illustrations of Schiller’s ‘Song of the 
Bell’ and ‘Sale of Pegasus’ and his ‘Game of Life’ are the 
most excellent productions of his genius. They are striking 
specimens of the art, although in some particulars Flaxman’s 
illustrations of Homer are almost as admirable. 

Four translations of the poems of Burns have recently ap 


is prepared by Meerza Ibraheen, Professor of Persian in the | 
East India College. Prof. Wilson, celebrated as an criental H 
| scholar, has an ‘Introduction to the Grammar of the Sans- | 
| crit Language’ nearly ready for publication. i 
| Mr. Frank Hall Standish, the author of the ‘Shores of | 
the Mediterranean,’ ‘ Northern Capituls’ and ‘ Seville and its || 








|| Vicinity,’ is busily engaged upon a Life of the Cardinal|| when 


Ximenez. 


Altmeyr, the learned Professor of the University of Brus- 


sels, has just published a historical work of great interest, | 
on the commercial and diplomatic relations of the Nether” H 
lands with the north of Europe during the sixteenth century. | 
| Andrea Mafici is engaged in completing his translation of | 
| Schiller’s works into the Italian language. 

A work of great value to the classical scholar has recently | 
been published in Berlin, entitled ‘ Archives of the Athenian 
Navy, restored and illustrated.’ It is the work of Aucust 
| Bocku, one of the most eminent and enthusiastic scholars 
|on thecontinent. It owes its origin to the discovery in Oct. 
, 1834 of some columns and plates containing ancient inscrip- 





tions, in the Piraeus, and is eminently useful to an accurate 





understanding of the Athenian navy and of ancient naval ar- 


chitecture, equipments stores and general discipline. 


‘ Who shall be Heir?’ By Miss Pickering.—This is a|\ 
very readable novel, in two volumes, by the authoress of ‘ Nan 
Darrell,’ ‘ The Prince and the Pedlar,’ ‘ The Quiet Husband,’ 
and several other works of fiction, with which the public are 
more or less acquainted. Its characters are somewhat too 
highly colored, but the dialogues are well sustained, and many, 

of its scenes and incidents are depicted with great felicity and 








peared in Germany. They excite great attention with the 





‘ ability. The foundation seems to us quite too slight for soil 


and in all its details from the present system, might strip 
it of the disgust and loa:hsomeness now &ttached to it?— 
Suppose a ball, an opera or a party were held ina dark 
and filthy place, that the guests were badly dressed, vulgar, 
many of them even brutal in their manners, and that, in ad- 
dition to ail this, it were to be continued for from twelve to 
fourteen hours—would it be attractive ? Most certainly 
not. How then can we expect Industry to be pleasing 
exercised in filthy work-shops, amid persons not 
united from choice but from necessity, between whom no 
sympathies and not unfrequently antipathies exist; and 
when, moreover, it is prolonged the entire day, week 
year through? But balls and parties are agreeable and at- 
tractive ; and why? Because they are given in elegant 
rooms, and the company is gay, polite, well dressed and 
composed of both sexes; moreover, they last only for @ 
few hours, and there is perfect liberty to leave whenever 
the desire may dictate. Why should not Industry, noble 
Industry, which feeds and clothes us all, without which we 
should be more helpless than the brutes, receive the same 
attention at our hands, with respect to its organization 
method of exercise, as do our ordinary amusements ? How 
has it happened that the human mind, so actively engeged 
for the last two or three centuries in improvements, 138 
entirely overlooked the important problem of a Reérgan- 
ization of Industry, and sufiered it to remain in its present 
wretched and repugnant state % ; 
If balls and parties are agreeable from the manner?ia 
which they are conducted, could not the same conditions, 
or others as effectual, be applied to seven-eighths of indus- 
trial occupations so as to render them attractive? Is there 
any fatality which prevents it? Are there difficulties and 
obstacles in the way which are insurmountable ? 
question cannot be answered in the affirmative until the 
subject has been tested by experience, and until @ trial 
Association has been made. Up to the present day it has 


been totally neglected, and so stupid a neglect must net 
brought as evidence against its practicability. 

No great Social Improvements, no Elevation of the La- 
boring Claases, no general Abolishment of Servitude, 
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ible, unless. we can render Industry Attractive.— 

we cannot discover means of inducing a free and spon- 
taneous exercise of this branch of human activity, all things 
necessary to the physical Existence, Happiness and Power 
of Man must be eternally produced by the dreary toil of a 
large majority of the human race. =a 

We will explain in our paper the means of exciting an 

ction and love for Industry—that is, for agricult 

and manvfacturing occupations. Industry ranks.as one of 
the most important and noble departments ef human ac- 
fvity. Connect with it Ambition, Emulation, Rivalry, a | 
corporative Spirit, and other springs of action inherent ‘in } 
Man; make it an avenue to Honors, Preferments, Rank | 
gad Fortune, AND IT CAN BE ENNOBLED AND RENDERED | 
HONORABLE, AS WAR, THE MAGISTRACY AND LEGISLATION 
HAVE BEEN. , 

Commerce and Banking rank at present among the most 
honorable of pursuits, because they are the principal ave- | 
pues to wealth which, in the present money-making age, | 
possesses the highest claim to distinction. They rank in this | 
country even above the Arts and Sciences, the two twin 
sistets of Industry. But Commerce, a century or two since, | 
was looked upon with contempt, and throughout antiquity | 
jt was considered a despicable occupation. If it has now | 
become an honorable pursuit—one in which the higher | 








classes are eager to engage, because it offers chances for | 
the rapid acquisition of Fortune—why cannot Industry be | 
efnobled and rendered attractive, if it can be made to open | 
an avenue, not only to Fortune, but to Rank and Distinc- 


| broke out in the extensive umbrella manufactory of Wright \ 
& Brothers, 125 Market street, Philadelphia, destroying ix | State Gazette. 


Something like an Earthquake.—On Monday morning at 
about five o’clock, a heavy rumbling neise was heard, accom- 
panied by a trembling sensation, simultaneously in every part 
of this city and for some sixty miles to the south. In Jersey 
City a loud report was heard at the same time. By some it 
was regarded as a slight shock of an earthquake, while others 
believed it to have been caused by some distant explosion.— 
There can be but little doubt that it was the former. A sim- 

lar sound was heard thirty-five years agoin Fairfield, Ct. 
upon the falling of a shower of meteoric stones. 
— 

Lunar Eclipse.—We presume it is pretty generally known’ 
that a total eclipse of the moon will take place on the eve- 
ning of the 5th of February next. Mr. A. Smith, teacher in 
Public School No. 12 of this city, has published a handsome- 
ly-coloced lithograph, showing the relative positions of the 
earth and moon during various stages of the eclipse. From 
the printed sheet accompanying the engraving we learn that 


| Merritt, 


In this city, January 20, Alfred FP. Lagrave to Catharine Morris. 

January 20, John C. Ham, Jr. to Lucretia R. Tinker. 

January 22, John A. Gann to Hannah, daughter of the late Elias W. 
Crane, of Jamaipa, L. I. 

January 23, R. J. Richards to Maria, daughter of the late James 

sq. 

January 26, Charies C. Spencer to Mary Jane, daughter of the late 

John Hurley. 


January 26, E. Gilbert Bennett te Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph 
Weaver, Esq. 

In Brooklyn, January 21, by the Rev. Mr. Goddard, Mr. William 
E. Wheelwright to Miss Sarah Burns. 1 

In Newbury, Vt. Daniel C. Moughton to Rosanna H. Corliss, 


Died: 

In this city, January 23, John T. Mitchell, aged 30 years. 

January 23, Capt. Eben H. Webster of Maiue, 38. Aurelia Gardi- 
ner, wife of Samuel Gardner, 23. 

January 24, Josiah H. Wentworth, 89. Charles Clark, 48. 

January 2, Isubelia, wife of Wm. Gavin, 45, 

January 24, Elizabeth H. Skidmore, 27. 

January 34, Martha G. wife of C. H. Pond, 32. 

January 24, Garwood Hinman, 25. Jemima Evans, 18, 
~ January 25, Jerome B. Buck, 37. Nathaniel Dockham, 39. 











the eclipse will commence at 9 minutes past 7 P. M. and be 


nearly total at 8 o’clock and 54 minutes. 
cc 


Fires.—On Saturday morning last a very destructive fire | 


tion? It can, and we can demonstrate it beyond the pos- | goods alone property nearly to the value of $70,000. The 


sibility of doubt. 
As farther proof that Industry may be rendered attractive, 
jet us ask whether, if all the Stimulants connected with 


War, such as music, uniforms, banners, honors, concerts | YOU2E Men, one a fireman, 


and rivalries of masses, corporative spirit and glory, have | instantly killed. 


made CARNAGE attractive, we may not suppose that, ap- | 
plied to Production, they would render Inpusrry attract- | 


About half past one on Wednesday morning, a fire broke | 


ve? It is not agreeable to kill a fellow creature or to be | Ut in the floor-cloth factory, corner of Smith and Livingston 


killed ; yet this function has been ennobled, and men in all | 
ages have sought with avidity places in armies—have songht 
eagerly this occupation, so inherently repugnant, because 
it opened an avenue to Rank and Consideration. Let In- | 


dustry throw open a similar field of honors and preferments, i 


and men will seek with enthusiasm its exercise as a means | 
of attaining those desires of the human heart. The mighty | 
energy which could thus be directed to Industry would in- | 
crease riches immeasurably, and ease and affluence might | 
be guaranteed to all. Remove but once from the human | 
race the scourge of Indigence—the oppression of Poverty, | 
which so blights the faculties, energies and ambition of | 


Man, and who can say where his improvements, his amelio- || missioners, made to the Legislature on the 13th it appears || 


- j . '| that about $92,000 have been expended on the main front | 
_ What a fatal oversight on the part of our profound poli. | building of this institution, during the past year. It is now || 
ticians, to have entirely neglected the vast and important || =o , gh 
|| nearly completed : it is located about one mile from the city | 


seen in Social affairs only the GovERNMENT AnD Apmrn- || of Utica. 
BTRATION, Which are two secondary branches of the So- i 


tations aud greatness will end ? 
question of the ORGANIZATION oF INDUSTRY, and to have 


cial System! 








! 


streets, Brooklyn, owned by Mr. John Manley, which was, ! 


with its contents, entirely consumed. Owing to the scarcity | 
of water in the vicinity, the fire communicated to a dwelling | 
house and stable adjacent, which also were entirely destroyed. | 

The Boonslick (Mo.) Times of the 9th says that the resi- | 
dence of Gov. Reynolds, about half a mile from that place, | 
was entirely destroyed by fire the previous night, with the 


Governor’s books, papers, &c. \ 
———E 


New-York Lunatic Asylum.—By the Report of the Com-| 





Case of Dr. Eldredge.—The jury in the case of Dr. El- 


|| dredge, after having been out thirteen days, were discharged || 


Read's Picture of Harrison.—Mr. Read, a young artist | on Tuesday last, they having stated to the Court the impossi- 
. . > 


from Cincinnati, but now located in our City, (Granite Build- | bility of agresing. 


ing, corner of Broadway and Chamber-street,) has painted a | 


Hon. R. M. Johnson, V. P. U. S. has published a letter 


full length portrait of the President elect, which is thus spoken | advoceting the passage of a Bankrupt Law by Congress. 


of by Gen. Harrison’s friends and neighbors in. a late Cincin- || 
| 


nati paper. 


Harrison, painted by Mr. Read, a meritorious young artist of 
this city, and place it among the best likenesses of that distin- 


ova, I. G. Burnit, G. Luckey, N. Longworth, Henry Morse, 
John Reeves, John McLean, G. C. Miller, &c. 





Miles C. Foulkes, Esq. Mayor of Vicksburg, Miss. makes ] 


proclamation that in August last $50,000 in the bonds of the ; the oldest in the United States, died a ow days siace. 
| was appointed 49 years ago by Gen. Washington. 


tforesaid City were placed in the hands of the Commercial | 
Bank ef Millington, Md.—that the consideration of such trans- 
fer has entirely failed—that the whole transaction was a fraud | 
on the part of the said Millington Bank—wherefore the City 
of Vicksburg will not pay her bonds aforesaid. Well, but—| 
suppose the bonds have passed into the hands of innocent 


i}. 
guished man, which we have known to be painted here or || 
tlewhere. Signed, Daniel Drake, Chas. Schultz, I. E. Con- } 


Rev. Nathan Bangs, D. D. of this city has received and 


|| accepted a nomination to the Presidency of the Wesleyan || fow 
“We have seen the full length portrait of Gen. Wm. H University at Middletown, Conn. vacated by the resignation|| 1 
|| of Rev. De. Olin. He will enter upon his duties at the open- i 


ing of the coming session on the 17th February. 
Hon. Charles E. Dudley, formerly Mayor of Albany, and 


|| from 1828 to 1834 a U. S. Senator from this State, died at | 
i his residence in Albany on Saturday last. 


Henry Tutwiler, Esq. Postmaster at Harrisburg, Va. and 
He 


Dr. Hines, the notorious swindler of the South, broke out 
of the State prison at Baton Rouge, La. on the 12th inst. 
He was condemned to fourteen years imprisonment, for negro 
stealing. 








The Steamship President is to leave Liverpool for the | 


holders—what then? Is it not the City of Vicksburg rather | United States on the 10th of February. 


than said holders who have been dealing with and swindled | 


by the Millington Bank aforesaid? It looks so to us. 





Fort Clinch, states that thirty-three Indians had come in at } 


that post, among whom was Tiger-Tail. It is thought that in 


i} 
From Froripa.—A letter from Cul. Loomis, dated at || 


ul about six hundred Indians have presented themselves at} 


Various posts along on the Gulf side. A party of the enemy i 
lately attacked Fort Walker, killing two or three negros and | 
wounding one white woman. | 


in apengamanates 
The Case of McLeod.—A general impression prevails— 
| and we acknowledge having aided to produce it—that McLeod 
has been indicted and is now awaiting trial. Immediately 
| after the destruction of the Caroline, the Grand Jury of Nia- 


| and others, but not against McLeod. He is now in confine- 
| ment simply by virtue of a Magistrate’s mittimus, and his case 
| will be laid before the Grand Jury at its next sitting. There 
is no doubt that an indictment wil) be found, and the trial 
will probably come on at the April term of the General Ses- 
sions of Niagara County. [ Buffalo Com. 


| 
1 


gara County found bills of indictment against McNab, Drew | 


January 25, Elias Van Benschoten, 86. Mary A. daughter of Dan- 
iel B. Butler. 10. 

January 26, Abraham 8. Higgins, 11. 

Janvary 25, John Henry Olney, 22. 
| At Trenton, (Tean.) Ephraim Cost Lambert, Editor of the Polar 
| Star published at that place. 
At Jackson, (Mich.) an 8. Moore, senior Editor of the Michigan 








This Day Published, 


'|injury sustained by the adjoining buildings is estimated at|| PhUACKWOOD'S EDINSURGH MAGAZINE, for Javuary, 1841. 
| $30,000. By the falling of the walls of Wright’s store, two i 
were buried beneath the ruins at 


Subscription price reduced to Four Dollars per annum. 
CONTENTS. 
Tea Thousand A-Year—Part XIV. 
A Fourth Chapter of Turkish History. The Wars with the 
Mamelukes. 
Lyrics. 
Hints to Authors. Second Series. No.I.—Onthe Impressive. 
Mohammed Ali. 
The Chew Tragedy. 
The Venta of Armentia. 
England, France, Germany, and Russia. 
Africa. 
. The Speeches in Thucydides, 
. Wit and Wisdom—An Allegory, 
. Scottish Melodies. By Delta. 
The Peace-Maker’s Panacea, 
M. Thiers’s Foreigu Policy. 
JEMIMA M. MASON, Publisher, 
Jan. 30. Basement cor. Broadway and Pine-sireet. 


HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, for January, 1841, is now 
in press, and will be issued in a few days. 
CONTENTS. 
. The Blue Belles of England. By Mrs. Trollope. 
. Chatelar to Mary Queen of Scou. By Mrs. Crawford. 
Italy. By an Exile. 
The Song of the Sea. 
. Recoliections excited by the perfume of different Flowers. By 
Lady Chatterton. 
Hymn to Sleep. 
The Old Bachelor. By Mrs. Edward Thomas. 
Similitudines. By Miss H. B. Macdonald, 
The Note-Book of an lish Barrister. No. XVII. By Lord 
Chief-Justice Bushe. 
10. Ode for the New Year. By Major Calder Campbell. 
|| 11. Recollections of a Student. 
12. The Press. By Mrs. Abdy. 
| 13. Lorc Killiketly. By Abbott Lee. 
|| 34. The Question Answered. Impromptu. 
|| 15. Memoir of Miss Emma Roberts. By Mrs. C. Richardson. 
i] Jan. 30 JEMIMA M. MASON, Publisher, 
|, Jan. 30. 
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Basement cor. Broadway and Pine-street, 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, for January, 1841— With Ilustra- 
tious on Wood and Steel—Now in press, and will be issued in a 
days. CONTENTS, 

Guy Fawkes—A Histoncal Romance. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 


i 


2. Merrie Engiand ia the Olden Time. By George Daniel. 

3. Opinions of the “Times.” By Hal Willis. 
i] 4. Victoria Regina. By Miss Acton. 
| 5. My Grand Tour. 
|| 6, Abdieations—A Prize Essay. By Albany Poyntz. 

7. The Village Blacksmith. By Professor Longfellow. 
| 8. The Oid Ledger. No.1.—The Grey Mare. Edited and Illus- 
ii trated by Alfred Crowquiil. 
|| 9. When shall we three meet again? 
|| 10. Colin Cliak. By Charles Hooton. 

Country Legends. No. 11.—Nell Cook. By Thos. Ingoldsby. 


| 
11. 

|| 12. Bicgraphical Sketch of Thomas Hil, Esq. 
| 13. Bells. By Hal Willis. 
} . Cemeteries and Courchyards. A Visit to Kensal Green. 
|| 15. Stanley Thorn. With an IMlustration by Leech. By the Au- 
} ther of Valeatine Vox 
| JEMIMA M. MASON, Publisher, 
| Jan. 30. Basemeot cer. Broadway end Pine-street. 
| —— —— a FE 

7 ELOCUTION.—Reapives ayp Recitations.— Prof, BRON- 
SON will give Readings and Recitations from some of the most pop- 
ular authors, interspersed with remarks on Oratory and Orators, Poe- 
try and Poets and Music, explanatory of Mental and Vocal Philosophy, 


illustrative of true express on in Reading, Speaking und Singing, at 
the following times and places: 








Clinton Hall, Monday, January 25, 7 o'clock. 
| Stuyvesant Institute, Tuesday, * @ « 
Brooklys Lyceum, Wednesday,“ 7, “ 
Rutger’s Institute, Friday, se “ 
Tickets, Programmes aad Circulars may be had at the usual places 
for such purpeses. 


N. B.—As Mr. Bronson’s stay in the city is limited, persons wishing 
private instruction will make immediste application. jz 
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THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
BY T B. MACAULAY. 
Atrenp all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise! 
J will of the thrice- famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invixcible against her bore in vain 
‘he richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 


It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 

‘There came a gallant merchant-ship full suil to Plymouth Bay ; 
Her crew had seen Castile’s black fleet beyond Auriguy’s Isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile; 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace ; 

Aud the tali Pinta, till the noon, had held ber close in chase. 
“orthwith a guard at every gua was placed along the wull ; 
‘1: beacon blazed upon tne roof of Edgecombe s lofty hall, 

' many a fishing-bark put out to pry along the coust, 
1 J w.th loo e rein and bloody spur rede inland many a post. 


Vit his white hair unbonneted, the stout old Sheriff comes; 
Kehiud him marclr the hualberdiers, before him sound the drums; 
His yeomeu round the market-cross make clear an ample space, 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of her Grace - 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the beils, 

As slow upon the laboring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the lion of the seas lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down! 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, Genoa’s bow, and Ceesar’s eagle shield ; 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath be turned to bay, 

Aad crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely hunters lay. 

Ho! i the flag-staff deep, Sir Knight—Ho! scatter flowers, fair 
maids— 

Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute—Ho! gallants, draw your blades; 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her wide ; 

Our glorious Semper Eadem—the banner of our pride. 


The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fola— 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold; 
Night sank upon the dusky beach and on the purple sea— 

Suck night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day; 





For swift to East and swift to West the warning radiance spread— 

High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone—it shone on Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire ; 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering waves, 

Tae rugged miuers poured to war from Mendip’s sunless caves. 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’-r Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery herald flew ; 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton down; 

The sentinel on Whitehall Gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light. 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like silence broke 

And witn one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; 

At once the wild ala: um clashed from all her reeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear; 

An. all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer ; 

And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down each roaring 
street; 

And broader s ill became the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast from every viilage round the horse came spurring in: 

And eastward straight, from wild Blackheath, the warlike errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant ’squires of Kent. 

we | from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright couriers 

orth; 

High on bleak Hempstead’s swarthy moor they started for the North; 

And orn, aud on, witnout a pause, uatired they bounded still ; 

All night from tower to tower they sprang—they sprang from hill to 


hill, 
Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky dales— 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wa'es— 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely hight ; 
Till streamed in crimson on the-wind the Wrekin’s crest ef light— 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely s stately fane, 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless plaia— 
Till Belvoir’s rey bres the sign to Liacoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of Trent— 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that buraed on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlislo! 





NEW-ENGLAND. 
CELEBRATION ODE....BY GEO. D. PRENTICE. 
Cum of the brave! the high heart’s home! 

Laved by the wild and stormy sea! 
Thy children, in this far-off land, 

Devote, to-day, their hearts to thee; 
Our thoughts, despite of space and time, 
To-day are in our native clime, 
Where passed our sinless years, and where 
Our infant heads first bowed in prayer. 


Stern land ! we love thy woods and rocks, 

Thy rushing streams, thy winter glooms ; 
And Memory, like a pilgrim gray, 

Kneels at thy temples and thy tombs; 
The thoughts of these. where’er we dwell, 
Come o’er us like a holy spell, 

A star to light our path of tears, 
A rainbow in the sky of years! 


Above thy cold and rocky breast , 
The tempest sweeps, the — wind wails, 

But Virtue, Peace, and Love, like birds, 
Are nestled ’mid thy hills and vales ; 

And Glory o’er each plain and glen 

Walks with thy free and iron men, 

And lights her sacred ‘bosom still 

On Bennington and Bunker Hill. 





THE NEW-YORKE BR—(QUARTO)— 
s publiched every Saturday evening, at No. 30 Ann-street, New-York 
BY H. GREELEY & CO 
TexmMs—Three Dollars per annum, or Two cepies for Five Dollars 
Payable in all cases in advance. 
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